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VIEW OF THE ESPLANADE AND NEW CAMBRIDGE BRIDGE 
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INVITATION. 


VisiTo RS are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
® 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


[8 the new Charles River esplanade the city 
of Boston has a river park not surpassed in 
this country. The work of improving and 
beautifying the Boston bank of the Charles 
between the Cambridge bridge and the Charles- 
gate, a distance of one and one-half miles, is 
now completed, and on July ist the esplanade 
was turned over to the control of the Metro- 
politan Park Commission. The work was 
begun three years ago. It is expected that in 
the course of time the esplanade will be extended 
beyond the Charlesgate to Cottage Farm. 
Then there are the similar improvements which 
are begun and planned for upon the Cambridge 
side of the river, and the construction of a new 
Harvard bridge is also involved in this com- 
prehensive scheme of civic improvement. The 
building of the great dam by which the Charles 
River basin was formed was the first step, and 
up to date nearly four million dollars have been 
spent on the dam, the esplanade and the other 
improvements. The esplanade itself has cost 
about seven hundred and seventy-six thousand 
dollars. Its width varies from one hundred to 
three hundred feet, and there is a broad drive, 
a granolithic walk, shrubbery and green turf. 
The whole is bordered by a massive granite 
retaining wall, surmounted by an iron fence. 
In return for all this expenditure the people of 
Boston and vicinity have for all time a noble 
and beautiful pleasure -ground, where there 
was formerly a water-front unattractive and 
unutilized. * 


HEN the naval militia of Massachusetts 
goes to sea late in this month, on its 
annual practise cruise, it will have the distinc- 
tion of manning the cruiser Chicago. It is no 
small honor, since never before has.a war-ship 
been assigned to a state for the training of its 
naval militia. The importance of this reserve 
branch of the service is being more emphasized 
as the navy grows larger. The Massachusetts 
naval brigade consists of about six hundred 
officers and men, organized in ten divisions, 
and about four hundred and fifty will go on 
the practise cruise. This organization was the 
first of the kind to respond to the call when 
the war with Spain began, and it saw active 
service in Cuban waters. 
& 
.* STEMATIC advertising campaigns are no 
longer confined to private business enter- 
prises. Not only public institutions, as col- 
leges and universities, but also cities and states 
are Jearning that money spent for publicity in 
the right way is a good investment. Under 
the authority of the last Maine Legislature, the 
commissioner of labor and industrial statistics 
in that state has engaged an energetic news- 
paper man to ‘ ‘collect, arrange, illustrate, pub- 
lish and distribute authentic information in 
regard to the resources and attractions of Maine, 
showing the advantages the state has to offer 
to manufacturers, capitalists, summer residents, 
tourists, farmers, and those seeking employ- 
ment as farm-laborers.’’ 
+ 
\V HEN Portsmouth, New Hampshire, began 
plans for its Fourth of July celebration 
this year, it decided to make a home-coming of 
the absent sons and daughters of the city a 
leading feature of the program, and the observ- 
ance of the holiday was accordingly largely of 
that nature. It was New Hampshire which 
originated the Old Home Week idea, which 
several other states and numerous individual 
cities have copied with varying success, but 
many years back of the first organized move- 
ment by the. whole state Portsmouth was 
inviting back its former residents to enjoy its 
hospitality. The first such reception and re- 
union was held July 4, 1853, and others were 
held in connection with the celebration of In- 
dependence day in 1873 and 1883. 
& 
N June 25th there fell the fortieth anni- 
versary of the sailing of a little band of 
Swedish emigrants who founded a few weeks 
later the settlement of New Sweden in the 
wilderness of northern Maine. There are now 
thousands of Swedes and Swedish-Americans 





in that region, and they gave the anniversary 
a fitting celebration. ‘The first company, in 
1870, which numbered only fifty-one, was soon 
followed by others, and they and their children 
are a part of its population of which Maine is 
justly proud. They have taken a prominent 
part in the development of the prosperous 
county of Aroostook, and in all respects are 
most desirable citizens. The man whose efforts 
led the State of Maine to offer inducements to 
these Swedish settlers, and who had the over- 
sight of the young colony, was Hon. W. W. 
Thomas of Portland, who was later the United 
States minister to Sweden for many years. ‘He 
crossed the ocean to attend the New Sweden 
celebration. ° 


M° RE than forty thousand people visited the 
summit of Mount Sugar Loaf, in the his- 
toric old town of Deerfield, Massachusetts, in 
1909, and it is expected that the number will 
be largely increased this year as a result of the 
improved facilities for reaching the top. Mount 
Sugar Loaf was made a state reservation in 
1907. It is seven hundred and nine feet high, 
—not as lofty as Mount Tom and Mount Hol- 
yoke, a few miles down the Connecticut River, 
—but the view from its summit is one of the 
most beautiful in New England. The reserva- 
tion is eighty acres in extent. With the moun- 
tain are associated numerous traditions of King 
Philip’s War, and it is said that the famous 
chief had a hiding-place in the hickory forest 
which clothes the mountaintop, from which he 
planned his bloody raids upon the white settle- 
ment, in plain sight in the valleys below. 
Although a fairly good highway leads to the 
summit, no automobile has thus far been able 
to make the ascent. , 


[x the Piscataqua River, as it flows between 
Portsmouth and Kittery, is an island known 
as Seavey’s Island, and upon its seaward slope 
are to be seen thirty-three bright red and 
yellow flags of Spain, each waving from a little 
mound. It is such an unusual sight that it 
naturally attracts much attention from the 
many summer visitors who frequent that sec- 
tion of the New England coast. The graves 
are those of the Spanish sailors who died on 
the island while prisoners of war in July and 
August, 1898. To each prisoner was given a 
military funeral by the generous American foe, 
and upon each Memorial day since then the 
officers and marines of the navy-yard near by, 
assisted by their chaplain and the band, have 
held appropriate services on the spot, and have 
placed the flag of Spain upon each grave. A 
few years ago it was stated that a fund was 
being raised in Spain to remove the bodies of 
these sailors to their native land, but of late 
nothing has been heard about the project. 


A WEED APPRECIATED. 


T was one of the first warm days of spring, 
and little Alice, playing in the yard in the 
early morning, found a bright yellow blos- 


som, which she carefully picked and carried to ' 


her mother. ‘‘O mama,’’ she said, ‘‘see what 
I’ve found !’’ 
“Yes, dear, it’s a dandelion. ’’ 
‘But isn’t it pretty? I just love it!’ 

Full of enthusiasm, she put the flower into 
a bowl of water. Then she returned to the 
yard, where several more blossoms, enticed by 
the increasing warmth of the sun, had come 
into being. ne by one she picked them, and 
it was not long until the brown bowl on the 
kitehen table was filled with the gorgeous yel- 
low flowers. ‘Then Alice stood off and looked 
at them in an eestasy of admiration. She spoke 
not a word for several minutes. Then, turnin, 
to her mother, she said, in a voice almost hush 


with er: 
ma, I’d be perfectly happy if God didn’t 
make any flowers sept dandelions !’ 


* 
INTELLECT STILL CLEAR. 


HE storm was: over, but the doctor was 

busy with the sufferers. Among them 

Was a young woman who had been hurled 
against a stone wall, and who was still uncon- 
scious. 

“IT have witnessed the effects of many a 
cyclone,’’ said the physician to one of his 
assistants, as he bent over the woman. Before 
he could say more, her eyes opened, and she 
spoke—into space. 

‘*The cyclone is a rotary storm of widely 
extended circuit,’’ she murmured. ‘‘Its center 
is frequently many miles from its outer limit. 
This.storm was a tornado, and —’’ 

Here she became unconscious again. 

‘From Boston?’’ whispered the attendant, 
and the physician nodded. 


® © 


IN COURT. 


CASE of unconscious committal is given 
by Augustus J. C. Hare in ‘*The Story 
of My Life.’’ It is not often an individual 

gives himself away with such amusing sim- 
plicity and directness. 

After a case had been tried in Ireland, the 
judge said to the jurymen, ‘‘Now to consider 
this matter, you will retire to your accustomed 
place.’”’? Upon this two-thirds of the jury went 
into the prisoner’s dock. 

The same judge once said to a culprit on trial, 
“T can produce five witnesses who saw you 
steal that cow.’’ 

‘*Yes, your honor,’’ replied the accused 
“but I can produce five hundred who didn’t.’ 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES | 


The publishers of The Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 


Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


College or University in New England. 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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PROCTOR ACADEMY ANPOVEER: N.#: 


foot-hills of the White Mountains. Coeducational. Separate 
L i New buildi y and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social ‘Culture. "Gymnasium. 10 - acre 
athletic field. §260 a year—no extras. For catalogue address, 
THEODORE P. FARR, A.M., Principal. 


MEMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 


MERIDEN .H. High elevation in one of the 
most SED Eve at of the New onesies Moun- 
tains. Experienced instructors. Certificate privileges. 
New and separate dormitories for girls and boys. 
Athletic fiel The endowment permits low cost of 
$200. Address CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal. 


The Highland Military ‘Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. Established in 1856. 


Healthful location in the “* Heart of the Commonwealth.” Effi- 

cient fac a Me ee for the best institutions. 7¢rms $400. 
“he Rt. H. Vinton, D.D., LL. D., Visiter. -Address, 

Joseph aii Shaw, A.M., Head Master. 


The Colby Academy, Nive Non aninhs 

















“LT have always considered Monson Academy a school of the 
highest class,and admirably adapted to fitting boys for college.” 
Henry B. Brown, Ex-Justice of the U. 8. Supreme Court. 


MONSO ACADEMY 


107th YEAR 
Fifteen miles from Springfield. An endowed school. 

Over 2000 graduates have entered college. Certificate 

privilege. 

New Dormitory. Bostdons Physical 

Director. Rate $250 ( Fund mts of 

proven worth. For catalogue and book of v iows address, 


HENRY FRANKLIN DEWING, Prin., Monson, Mass. 


Williston Seminary 


EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 

A modem school for boys. 7Oth year begins in 
September. Cottage and dormitory system. Scientific 
ments. Gymnasium and ath- 


and preparato 
letic field. Candee solicited. Address, 


Geneon. 





Hills. Altitude 1860 feet. Strong faculty. poneas cer- 
Syrenntase hiaete Sank k te department 
yimnasium etic fie separate departmen Ps 
for young boys. House mother. Endowment. Every ex- | JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D. , Principal, Box 1550-A. 
pense $172. s6th year. JUSTIN 0. WELLMAN, 45, ri). | 





New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 

T years’ course in educational, pticinnt and 

recreative gymnastics, fitting for teac , physical 

training and playground work. New ate house ani 


athletic field. Summer session. Catalogue. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


Ashburnham, Mass. 
By reason of its endowment it offers all the advantages 
of a high-priced school for the annual expense 
Geramastom. Athletic field. Coeducational. ror cata- 
logue, address H.S. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


543 Suahiten Street (Copley Square), Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828. Prepares bo sexual for 
MASSACHUSETTS INS1 1g a OF TECHNOLOGY 
a 


and other scientific ry 
Waaae ana URT, ay 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY, 
Stevens Ave. and College St., Portland, Maine. 
Especial advantages for young men and women who wish thorough 
preparation for collegeor professional school; for teaching; orforthe 
work of everyday life. Courses for advanced students. 80th year opens 
Sept.19. For catalogue address the President, Arthur C. Yeaton. 


The Browne and Nichols School, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSE?PTS. FOR BOYS. oth 

= seeeanye rages. High standards—sound methods 

rit of work catching. Classes limited to 15, 

practically private tuition. Exceptional facilities 
r fitting for Harvard. J/llustrated Catalogue. 























Dow Academy, Franconia, N.H. 
Both sexes. Thorough. Elective courses. Prepares for 
Colle J or Scientific and Medical Schools. Endowed. 
New mg. Modern = ment. Athletics. $300 in 
prizes for 1910-11. va phed commercial course. 
Ask for circular. ENRY H. CLARK, Principal. 





husetts Ave., 





Tabor Academy 


Marion, Mass. 


A modern endowed school, with the best 
features of the old New England Academy. 

Boys and girls over twelve years of age 
admitted, if ready for the usual high-school 
course. Courses preparing for College and 
Business. Handicrafts. 

Beautiful location on the shore of Buzzards 
Bay. Excellent equipment. Annual ex- 
penses less than $325. Address, 





N. C. HAMBLIN, Principal. 














TILTON INARY 


Main Building. 


Faculty of seventeen. Thor ough, Painin in apd 
ration for college or business } Musi Art, 
Elocution. Special course for ine ‘School Grete 

tes. Beautifully located amid the foothills of the 
White sous. the school has all the natural 
apreunnese of high elevation, pore air and water. 

Six new buildings have been added to the plant in 
the last four years, including a $30,000 gymnasium 
with all modern Ca oy aspacious dining hall 
and four cottages. Athletic field and all outdoor 
sports. Separate dormitories for youne | and 
women. Large endowment allows low rate of $250. 


Address GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 
20 School St., Tilton, N. H. 

















Posse Gymnasium ™ "=< 


Training School Department. — 1. course to fit 

teachers of Physical Training. Se for ty 
Courses of two years, one yea’ 

= special private Gourse, all accompanied by hospital 

ork. Address REGISTRAR, Posse Gymnasium. 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 
Concentrated attention,positive knowledge, 
intelligent ear, reliable memory, fluency in 
sight reading. artistic pianoforte playing are 
developed s' earthy rt 

quest. Address CA FAELTEN, Director, 
301A Huntington C amber 8, Boston, Mass. 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY 


Oneof Maine’s leading Preseratory Schools. Certificate 
privilege to colleges. Christian home surroundings. 

Jlimate unsurpassed. New syupeiam. Endowment 
makes poomples yearly charge of $180. For cata. address, 
EV TT J. BEERS, Principal, Vassalboro, Maine. 











: 
University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering Chemistr , Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
orestry, Law. E Elective courses in Languages, 
ae oy etc. Military Drill. Expenses 
moderate. Emory Fell lows, Pres., Orono, Me. 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY, 


Montpelier, Vermont. 
77th year. An ideal location. Thoroughly prepares 
for college or business life. Music a specialty. High- 
est moral and a. tsining. $250 per year. Send 
for catalogue. v. E. A. Bishop, "‘Svlacipal. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL FOF ,20%S. Loca. 


tion high, dry and 
healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, or jenced, mature. 
Sperone preparation for college nusual attention 
iven boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives 
or all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. 
For catalogue, address Dk. G. Y. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
vomen Bhiy for 


IVIL SERVICE 323.%-= 


these examinations at EASTMAN C GE. 
Positions for successful candi ates oy LLEGE. 
Summer session, Address for Catalogue, 


C. C. GAINES, Box %2, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Boston, Mass. 35th Year begins Oct. 3d. 
SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Now installed in new building fg ai ially oe and equipped for 
school uses. /ustructors—E.C. Tarbell, ’. Benson, P. L. Hale, 
Wm. M. Paxton, Drawing a Painting ; B. . Pratt, Modeling : 
P. L.. Hale, Anatomy; A. K. Cross, Perspective. Department of 
Design,C. Howard Walker, Director. SCHOLARSHIPS—Paige and 
Cc umminys ForeignScholarships, Helen Hamblen, Gardner,and Ten 
Free Scholarships. Prizes in money awarded in each department. 
Address Alice F. Brooks, Manager. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $300 per year. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


We Want Young Men 


To learn Watchmaking, Optics and Engraving. 
With diligence our students graduate in a year’s 
time or less. We have calls for more graduates 
than we can supply. Watchmakers earn $15 to 
$25 per Week. Write for Free Catalogue. 
WALTHAM HOROLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
altham, Mass. 











Young men and 


























The Sargent School 
— ba eee Education 


Enables young men 
feachers o 3 pean J ions. 


and women to become 





Blaisdell Pencil 


852 Negative, and 855 Spotting pencils are 
ert te hers. Graded lead pencils for 
ware dealers mark with 792 and 


A’ Te pencils metal, agateware, etc. To sharpen 
¢ 2 Blaisdell, nick the Paper and pull. 
ANY TWO PENCILS SENT POSTPAID 
uality pencils mailed on recei f 1 
Those e brenilo ~~ or special china fone gh L| 
crayon or lead. State for purpose used or color. 


Tue BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO._4413Warne Ave., Pua. 








' WATER SUPPLY | 


And Electric Lighting Plants 
For Country Houses. 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 






Tank located 
in cellar. 


Pressure 60 
pounds. 


Furnished 
with hand, 
gasoline 

or electric ye 
pump. INSTALLATION OF 
w S AIR 


PRESSURE TANK 
ra 





protection. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS AT PRICES 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


Catalogue “D."’ Let our Engineers 
figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 SO. MARKET ST., BOSTON. 





Send for C 
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burden in his arms, Juan 

Flaco rode through the 
copperish glow that was turn- 
ing the ranch buildings, the 
mesas, the wash and the dis- 
tant hills into a garish, illusive 
world. He passed the corrals 
and the house, and paused before the cook-shed 
in the rear to call in shrill, soft accents, 
‘Luisa! Luisa!’’ 

Jacinta, her black braids drooping over her 
shoulders and a tin lard-pail in her hand, came 
to the door and stared curiously at the bundle 
of legs and ears, with blotches of black and 
white hide and round, empty eyes, blinking 
feebly in the sunset glare. 

‘‘Why that?’’ she asked. 

‘‘Where is Luisa?’’ the old man demanded. 

The mother began to complain querulously 
that Luisa was down by the zanja, or off up 
the barranca, or — 

Without waiting for the end of her outpouring, 
Juan turned and rode along the narrow path 
across the green strip of alfalfa which contrasted 
with the surrounding dry, dead browns. He 
turned when he reached the ditch of limpid, 
softly whispering water, and rode up the arroyo 
toward the big cottonwood. 

A little girl lay stretched out upon the ground 
underneath the tree, her elbows deep in sand, 
her hands supporting her chin, her eyes set 
upon the fading sheets of gold and scarlet that 
were flung out above the Lomas Negras. At 
the scuffle of approaching hoof-beats she sprang 
to her feet and started toward Juan. She was 
a slender, straight -limbed child, with long, 
narrowing eyes and a complexion that was 
neither white nor brown nor yellow, but a 
mingling of all three in a transparency through 
which the red blood glowed. 

The old man dismounted and put the calf 
down upon the ground. It lay inert, its legs 
like sticks, its sides feebly fluttering, its eyes 
half-closed. 

‘Ah!’ Luisa gasped, and she fell upon her 
knees and began to stroke the white-starred face. 
Juan told her that the little creature had lost 
its mother, and was so nearly starved that it 
would probably die, too. ‘‘But,’’ he finished, 
‘Sf life can be kept in the little thing you can 
do it, Luisa, and it shall be your calf.’’ 

‘My very own?’’ she demanded, raptur- 
ously. ‘‘May I keep it and play with it?’’ 

He nodded assent, as he saw the eager shining 
of her eyes, the happy smile that lighted up 
the little yearning face. He had brought the 
maverick home, hoping it might help Luisa to 
forget her latest tragedy. 

She was a lonely child, only at ease with her 
old friend, Juan. By his side she chatted and 
played and sang happily, while he mended 
saddles or bridles and braided riatas under the 
high roof of the corral shed. But she listened 
with downcast eyes to the rough kindliness of 
the other men on the ranch, and shrank alike 
from her mother’s coarse levity or outbursts of 
anger. Her only playmates were the mongrel 
terrier, Pimiento, which trotted at her heels with 
one ear perpetually cocked for a kind word and 
one eye ever watchful for a bone, and old Tim, 
the three-legged, one-eyed black cat—the oldest 
appurtenance of the Short Stop Rancho. Some- 
times she tamed wild things—a rabbit, a ground- 
squirrel, and last of all, a fawn that Dill 
McGinnis, the foreman, had brought home to 
her. But the doe had grown up and one night 
ran away, leaving Luisa heart-broken. 

Juan went to beg fresh milk of Hank. Luisa 
held the calf’s head while Juan acted as foster- 
mother, and after much splashing and nuzzling, 
the little creature revived enough to suckle—at 
first feebly, then hungrily. After the feeding 
was over, Juan found a box and filled it with 
hay, and they put the infant to bed behind 
Jacinta’s shack. 

In the soft darkness of the moonless night, 
Luisa lingered over her charge until her mother 
commanded her to bed. Even then she was too 
full of anxious care and joyous hope to fall 
asleep at once. When she heard a faint bleat, 
she slipped from her mother’s side and crept 
round the house to the cradle. There she whis- 
pered soothing words and stroked and caressed 
until her eyes grew too heavy to resist sleep. 

She was up with the first dawn to help Juan 
feed the calf. Then they carried it down to 
the big cottonwood in the arroyo, and she spent 
the day in offering the uncertain but ever-seek- 
ing mouth water, milk and grass. She set up 
brush in the sand to shelter the helpless crea- 
ture from wind and sun; and she explained 
fondly to the calf and to Pimiento that they 
were both her very own and must be good 
friends. 

For the first few days the stray remained so 
flat-sided and tottery on its sprawly legs that 
Juan half-hoped, half-feared that it might die. 


[vara bent, dark, with a 











DRAWN BY J. SCOTT WILLIAMS 
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HER FEAR WAS FORGOTTEN, AND SHE CLUTCHED THE DROOPING BRIDLE-REIN. 


But when it began to do cake-walks and High- 
land flings with its clumsy limbs and to bunt 
the milk-pail out of his hands, he was reassured. 
Soon the calf became so frisky that Luisa gravely 
named it ‘‘El Tonto,’’ ‘‘because he is such a 
fool,’’ she explained. 

The maverick, once it got a start, grew like 
a wild gourd-vine. Soon he was too strong for 
Luisa’s little hands. One day, when she at- 
tempted to change his feeding-place, he jerked 
the rope from her and dashed away. She fol-| 
lowed, making clutches at the dragging rope, 
which caught on brush and rocks. But the 
calf bounded on until he reached the alfalfa. 
There he paused to snatch mouthfuls, and she 
approached, coaxing and calling while she 
reached for the rope. She caught him once, 
but he leaped away and bounded on through 
the garden, round the buildings, across el | 
patron’s hardly won bit of lawn, finally 
trampling one of her mother’s latest brood of 
chickens to death. Jacinta joined the chase and 
panted heavily in his wake, denouncing the 
brute with every picturesque epithet in her 
vocabulary, until Luisa succeeded in beguiling 
the errant with a pan of skim milk into 
captivity. Then she wept silently over the 
mangled chicken. 





That night Juan took the calf farther up the 
arroyo, and warned Luisa never again to loosen | 
the stake-rope. After this she patiently packed | 
water and milk to his lordship and surrepti- 
tiously gathered alfalfa from the edges of the 
patch to tempt his appetite. The calf repaid 
her devotion by bawling so strenuously when 
she left him alone that she lived in constant 
dread lest el patron should hear his noise and 
order his banishment. 

But a lusty maverick cannot be blamed for 
tiring of the round permitted by a twenty-foot 


| tautness and poise of the man of brain. 


stake-rope. One day El] Tonto jerked his stake- 
pin out of the ground, and mad with the joy of 
freedom, dashed away at a gait that left Luisa 
hopelessly in the rear. 

The foreman happened to ride in while the 
confusion was at its wildest. He tossed a riata 
over the calf’s head and dragged it headlong 
toward the corral, swearing that the brute was 
ready for veal. But when he turned to Luisa’s 
little figure, with its limp braids, and starchless 
blue calico hanging in dejected lines about her, 
and saw the anxious, tear-stained face, he 
hauled the calf back down to the arroyo and 
tied it securely to a tree that it could not pos- 
sibly pull up. 

The child followed him, and in her gratitude 
overcame her shyness enough to say, ‘‘Gracias, 
Setior Dill, muchas gracias! El Tonto will 
not again break loose, and,’’ she hesitated, 
embarrassed, ‘‘el patron—will he be—mad ?’’ 

Dill smiled. ‘‘Are you going to tell him 
about it?’’ he asked. And at her horrified ex- 
pression, he laughed aloud and assured her, 
“T’ll not tell him.’’ 

To her the ‘‘boss,’’ Arthur Malcolm, repre- 
sented power and authority. At his word men 
went hither and yon; at his beck cattle were 
changed from range to range; at his nod old 
Juan sat under the shed roof or rode away. 


She looked up to this autocrat with timorous | 


awe, us a being to be feared—and avoided. 

Yet Maleolm was the most unassuming of 
men, differing outwardly from the other men 
on the place only by the soft black beard, the 
white skin underneath his hat brim, and the 
When 
he had come to the ranch, two years before, he 


| had been attracted by the silent, wistful-eyed 
|child, and often brought home packages of 
|candy or pop-corn for her. 


But she accepted 
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his gifts with such shrinking 
hands and so palpably slipped 
to one side when she saw him 
approaching that he had been 
annoyed and had ceased to 
take notice of her. 

The calf chose the hours of 
darkness for his next escapade. 
The dogs barked intermittently all night; the 
broncos sniffed and shifted uneasily in their 
corral; the Jerseys bawled and snorted. Juan 
Flaco got up once or twice and looked about 
to find the cause of the disturbance. The 
foreman also went the round of the corrals, 
gun in hand. But neither of them discovered 
the small animal which, after a dash across 
the mesa, had pranced and danced about the 
corrals, and finally settled itself for an epi- 
curean feast upon the tender, juicy, green 
blue-grass of the lawn—such grass as was to be 
found nowhere else, in Pima County, at least. 
And when he was full, El Tonto lay down upon 
the sacred lawn for a well-earned repose. 

Juan discovered the calf, and hustled it back 
to the arroyo, where he tied it with a new inch 
rope. But when Mr. Malcolm found his cher- 
ished lawn looking like a very ragged and moth- 
eaten army blanket, he was angry. 

When he had appeared as the new owner of 
the Short Stop, he had left details to the fore- 
man and his employés; but he had brought a 
business sense and a cle an-cut judgment to the 
affairs of the ranch that had already placed it 
on a better paying basis than any other place 
of its size in southern Arizona. He had stood 
the test of close association with his men, too. 
Yet the lawn, like the Jerseys and the alfalfa 
patch, was a ‘‘new-fangled proposition’’ that 
the cow-punchers looked upon as a weakness. 

When the boss presented himself and asked 
hotly what had happened to his lawn, there 
was a significant silence, until Dill remarked, 
with great deliberation and apparent hesitation, 
that ‘ ‘it looked like it had been bitten.’’ 

‘*What bit it?’’ Malcolm demanded. ‘“That’s 
what I asked you.’’ 

‘*Looks like a dog might ’a’ worried it,’’ 
Dill suggested, then added, reluctantly, ‘‘I 
reckon it was that calf —’’ 

‘What calf?’’ 

**Luisa’s calf,’’ Dill admitted. 

‘‘Where did Luisa get the calf? 
come on the place ?’’ 

“Ask old Juan Flaco,’’ Dill responded, un- 
willingly. 

Leaving orders for the old man to be sent to 
him, Malcolm went back to the house and sat 
down on the porch, overlooking the ruin. The 
vaquero came presently and stood respectfully 
before his employer, although there was a stp- 
pressed smile in his eyes as he glanced from the 
uprooted and trampled lawn to the man’s 
flushed face. Turning his old sombrero in his 
fingers, he spoke before Malcolm could begin : 

‘‘T have made a mistake, sefior. I see it 
now. I should not have given the calf to Luisa 
—I should have left it to die. But—I did not 
think that it would make such trouble —’’ 

‘*That’s all right, Juan,’’ Malcolm declared, 
mollified by the frank avowal. ‘‘Just take the 
calf back to the range now—that’s all.’’ 

With a troubled face Juan said that the ani- 
mal was still too young to make its way on the 
range alone. ‘‘And,’’ he added, ‘‘I give the 
calf to little Luisa. She like him. She feel 
very bad he go die now.’’ 

“TI can’t help that. The beast is a nuisance 
about the place and—I won’t have it. Let it 
die if it will! Here, give the girl this,’’ and 
he drew a five-dollar gold piece from his pocket. 
‘*That’ll make it all right with her.’’ 

Juan shook his head doubtfully, but he took 
the coin and turned toward the arroyo. He 
found Luisa kneeling before El Tonto, and with 
many gentle taps and flashing gestures, pouring 
out reproof and warning upon his silly head. 

She looked up as Juan paused by her side, 
and said, despairingly, ‘‘He is such a fool! He 
will not understand that it is good for him to be 
tied up with a rope!’’ 

‘*That is because he is only a calf, after all, 
Luisa,’’ old Juan said, soberly. ‘‘But, little one, 
the master says that now he must go to the range. 
He is angry that his bit of grass is disturbed.’’ 

‘*But El Tonto will starve on the range!’’ 
she cried, in dismay. ‘“There is little feed on 
the range now —for the big cattle—I heard 
Sefior Dill say it!’’ 

‘*But the calf has a good nose for the feed 
he will find it,’’ Juan tried to assure her; ‘‘and 
look, Luisa, Sefior Malcolm sends this — five 
dollars in gold—it is much money!’’ and he 
held out the coin enticingly. 

With her arms about El Tonto’s neck, she 
searcely glanced through her tears at the gold. 
What was it to her? It could not be petted and 
waited upon. 

‘‘Oh,”’ she sobbed, as the fulness of her grief 





How did it 
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dawned upon her, ‘‘I will not let my Tonto go! 
He will starve to death now! When he is big 
—when the rains come—then I will let him 
go to the range. But now —to starve — my 
pobrecito! I will not let him go!” and she 
stood up, still tearful, but defiant. ‘‘I will 
take him away up the arroyo. He shall not 
again eat el patron’s little grass.’’ 

All Juan’s half-hearted protests were un- 
availing. She started away, and he went 
slowly back to the house and returned the 
money to Malcolm, explaining Luisa’s feeling. 
‘*T will see that the creature does not again 
trouble you, sefior,”? he volunteered. ‘‘I will 
make one corral for him —’’ 

**You will do nothing of the sort!’’ retorted 
his employer. ‘‘Who is boss of this ranch, 
anyhow? ‘Take that calf back to the range at 
once, Juan. It has done damage enough.’’ 

Juan spoke gently. “I gave the calf to the 
little one, sefior; I cannot take him away from 
her when she cry —’’ 

“You refuse to take that calf back to the 
herd ?”’ 

‘*Yes, sefior. I will go from here.’? Juan 
turned and walked slowly toward the corrals. 
There he made a bundle of his blankets and 
few belongings, saddled his pony, and with a 
few words to Dill, rode away from the place 
that had been his home for five years. 

It might have seemed a small thing to lose 
the services of this old Mexican. But the 
bronco was yet to find that Juan Flaco could 
not ‘‘gentle,’’? and the man to discover whom 
Juan Flaco could not outtire in the saddle. 
And he was not only valuable as a vaquero; 
he was master of simple crafts, and could make 
and mend all sorts of horse-gear. He knew the 
use of nature’s remedies, too, and could bind a 
wound or heal lacerated flesh better than a 
graduated veterinarian. 

‘*I sure hate to see old Juan go,’’ the fore- 
man said, regretfully. 

“So do I,’’ Malcolm replied, ‘‘but he dis- 
charged himself. See that some of the other 
men take that calf back to the herd.’’ 

‘*That’s a mighty promising little steer, Mr. 
Malcolm,’’ Dill ventured. ‘‘It seems a pity to 
lose it just when it’s got a good start. A few 
weeks more and—it might make a go of it on 
the range.”’ 

‘*An animal that can do a job of eating like 
that ought to be able to live on the range now,’’ 
Malcolm answered, dryly. 

‘*Yes,’’ Dill admitted, meekly, ‘‘but then— 
there ain’t any blue-grass done up in tissue- 
paper and sprinkled with cologne for him to 
run across out on the range.’’ 

Malcolm flushed angrily, and said, with em- 
phasis, ‘‘ You have heard my orders!’’ 

‘*Yes, but I reckon you better give them 
orders to your next foreman,’’ and Dill wheeled 
and walked away. For a moment Malcolm 
stared in blank surprise at the foreman’s re- 
treating figure, which was aggressively indif- 
ferent in its stalwart uprightness, and listened 
unconsciously to the defiant clink of the depart- 
ing spurs. Then his good sense came to the 
rescue, and he called: 

“Hold on, Dill! Don’t let us quarrel over 
that measly calf. I don’t want to be unreason- 
able —”’ 

‘*That’s all right,’’ Dill responded, heartily, 
as he turned back. ‘‘I was too uppish myself.’’ 

‘*But,’’ the boss went on, ‘‘you can see—the 
beast would be a constant trouble. And—it’ll 
be no easier for the girl later on. We might as 
well have it over with.’’ 

‘*Yes, I s’pose it’s got to be,’’ Dill admitted. 

Hank was the only man about the corrals. 
He listened to the orders with a scowl. ‘‘I’ve 
a good mind to follow old Juan’s lead,’’ he 
asserted. ‘*That poor kid ain’t only jest got off 
her mournin’ fer that ungrateful doe. An’ now 
she’ll be plumb heart-broke with the bull calf 
and old Juan both gone at one whack !’’ 

‘‘She’ll live through it,”’ Dill stated, wisely. 
‘*She’s one 0’ the kind o’ females that’s born to 
suffer.”’ ; 

Hank attempted strategy. He went to the 
cook-shed and told Jacinta of his errand. She 
was overjoyed that the calf was to be removed, 
and consented to call Luisa and keep her in the 
house until El Tonto had taken his departure. 
But the girl did not answer her mother’s call. 

The ‘‘puncher’’ rode up the arroyo, following 
tracks in the sand, until he came in sight of a 
little procession—the black-and-white calf am- 
bling carelessly along, Pimiento chasing incon- 
sequently after lizards, and Luisa proceeding 
warily, for about her waist the girl had tied. 
the caif’s rope, and her movements were con- 
trolled by the vagaries of El Tonto. 

The man uttered an exclamation as he real- 
ized what might happen if the calf took it into 
his ‘‘fool head to vamose.’? He rode on as 
quietly as possible; but when Pimiento ran 
back to yelp a welcome, El Tonto tossed his 
heels and bolted. 

Luisa was jerked from her feet and dragged 
ruthlessly over sand and rocks, toward a clump 
of cactus. Hank swung his lariat and brought 
the calf to the ground. With anxious questions 
and exclamations, he hastily released the child 
from the rope. She scrambled to her feet, 
wiped the dust from her scratched face with 
her skirt, and looked defiance at her rescuer. 

“Now look here, Luisa,’’ he began, speaking 
in Spanish, “don’t you ever hitch yourself to 
that calf again! Why, gracious, girl, you 








might have been killed! That calf would have 
dragged you to death in no time if I hadn’t 
been here.’’ 

Luisa listened to his excited eloquence with 
indifferent silence, and he fell into embarrass- 
ment as he tried to fix upon his next move. 

‘*Your mother is looking for you, Luisa. 
Hadn’t you better go and see what she wants ?”” 
he insinuated. 

‘*It doesn’t matter, ’’ she answered, carelessly, 
then added with decision, ‘‘I will tie El Tonto 
to that tree yonder.’’ 

“T am sorry, Luisa,’’ Hank said, ‘‘but I’ve 
got to take him with me to the range.’’ 

She turned away without another word and 
went over to the little beast. Bending down 
she kissed the white star in its forehead; then 
she ran quickly away up the arroyo. Hank 
was greatly relieved until he caught a glimpse 
of her convulsed face and trembling lips. Then 
he jerked the calf away after him. 

Far up the barranca, hidden away between 
two pig boulders, Luisa lay on her face and 
wept until, exhausted by the storm of grief and 
anger, she fell asleep. ‘There her mother found 
her toward night, and waked her with a 
sharp cry of mingled relief and wrath. With 
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HE WOUND HIS LEGS AND ONE ARM TIGHTLY 
ABOUT THE TRUNK, AND BEGAN TO SAW. 


tear-dimmed eyes and with misery expressed 
in her shrinking figure, the little girl followed 
Jacinta back to the ranch and went to her usual 
task of gathering eggs with a lifeless step that 
betokened submission, without resignation. 

The next day she sat behind the cook-shed 
and picked over frijoles and strung red peppers 
at her mother’s will, while her thoughts were 
picturing El Tonto in the throes of thirst and 
starvation. Her only consolation was her belief 
that Juan was on the range and might succor 
her pet. That night she slipped up to Dill and 
shyly asked when Juan would return. 

Dill compromised. ‘‘Oh, he’ll be along in a 
day or two,’’ and she glided away. 

‘Tt is mighty tough on little Luisa,’ the 
foreman observed, ‘‘two friends at once—all she 
had. And I don’t know but she’ll miss old 
Juan more than the steer, when she finds he’s 
really gone.’” 

The child had been a lonely little figure, at 
best, as she roamed about the place, playing 
with her pets or lingering by old Juan’s side. 
But now there was a pathos in her listless, aim- 
less loneliness that appealed to every man on the 
ranch. When he caught a glimpse of her stroll- 
ing laggingly down the path through the alfalfa, 
one morning as he rode away to town, Malcolm 
felt uncomfortably guilty, and regretted his own 
impatience. 

The little girl was, indeed, struggling with a 
great problem. Through persistent questioning 
of Jacinta, she had learned at last that Juan 
had gone away from the ranch for good because 
he would not take her calf back to the range. 
She felt that she was responsible for his going, 
and that she must bring him back. It was 
quite clear in her mind now that she would 
have chosen her old friend rather than El 
Tonto had she known that the choice must be 
made. And el patron must know this; only 
through his word could Juan come back. She 
must tell him—she must speak to him herself; 
thus all the long day Luisa’s tangled little 
thoughts ran on. 

Toward evening she went slowly over the 
hill and down the road. When she saw the big 
black horse and its rider looming against the 
sky-line, her knees trembled and her face grew 
whiter ; but she kept steadily on until she stood 
beside the horse and looked upward into Mal- 
colm’s surprised face. Pitying the child’s evi- 
dent struggle, he said, encouragingly, ‘‘Well, 
Luisa, what is it?’’ 

**O sefior—I want Juan back!’’ she began, 
with a gasp. ‘‘He is not bad—he is good; 











he —’’ In her eagerness words were lost, but 
her eyes spoke appealingly. 

**T know, Luisa,’’ Malcolm said, ‘‘but I told 
Juan to do something, and Juan would not do 
it. My men must obey my orders.’’ 

“Tt was for me—he not take El Tonte,’’ she 
explained, breathlessly, ‘‘and I not know! I 
no let him go! I let El Tonto go! Sefior, I 
want Juan back!’’ she pleaded. Then, com- 
pellingly, ‘‘He mus’ come back!’? Her fear 
was forgotten, and she clutched the drooping 


) bridle-rein. 


The ranch owner looked down thoughtfully 
into the fiercely eager eyes; then he said, with 
sudden decision, “All right, Luisa. Juan shall 
come back.’’ 

‘* Oh — es bueno — es bueno!’’ she cried, 
while her hands clasped and her face thrilled 





. NCLE Coleman’? Platt was 
UJ dead. The fact aroused wide 
comment; but his great age of 
ninety-five years interested the com- 
munity less than did the probable 
disposition of the Platt wood-lot. 

The old farm, consisting of three 
hundred acres of gently rolling, well- 
watered land, lay in a nook of the 
hills, with the great ridge to the north 
still covered by the last remnant of 
primeval forest in Westmoreland 
County. The rectangular strip com- 
prised one hundred and twenty acres, 
the growth consisting largely of pine 
and hemlock, but with a generous 
admixture of various hardwoods. The 
ax had never scarred it, and it had 
been providentially preserved from 
fire. - 

This timber land had been “Uncle 
Coleman’s’’ most cherished possession. 
His father had bought it from a great 
English estate, and he had been born 
in the old log house almost under its 
shadow. He had helped to clear the 
remainder of the farm by slow and 
painful toil, but the ridge had never 
been touched. Indeed, when fire-wood 
became scarce, he sacrificed a valuable 
sugar-bush rather than let the wood- 
man enter its sacred shade. 

“IT tell you what, John,’ he said 
repeatedly to his only son, ‘‘that tim- 
bered ridge will be a gold-mine to you 
some day. See how lumber is mounting 
in price, and look at those pines and 
hemlocks! You'll get a tidy sum when I’m 
gone; and without one of us having lifted a 
finger, either.’’ 

John Platt, known all over the county as 
“the squire,’’ although he partially shared his 
father’s belief in the value of the timber, was 
not so enthusiastic. He doubted the wisdom 
of leaving the land absolutely untouched for so 
many years. 

‘Tt seems to me, father,’’ he protested, ‘‘that 
you might cut what beech and maple you need 
to burn. You and grandfather have been 
paying taxes on that ridge for upward of a 
century without getting a cent back. I can’t 
see the economy in that.’’ 

‘*All that outlay is piling up, with compound 
interest. You'll get it, and it’ll be in the 
family, though I haven’t the heart to cut a stick. 
You just wait and see!’’ 

The waiting was at last over; for in less than 
a week after the old man’s funeral Sam Morrell, 
the leading lumber dealer of the vicinity, called 
at the squire’s oftice, and asked him what he 
would take for the tract, just as it stood. 

“Thirty thousand dollars,’’ was the prompt 
reply. 

‘What! Two hundred and fifty dollars an 
acre for hilly woodland ?”’ 

**Yes; that’s my price—and I’m a one-price 
man, Sam.”’ 

‘*Why, squire, you’re crazy to name such a 
figure! Come on down to my buggy. We’ll 
go over there, and I think I’ll show you some- 
thing.’’ 

‘I don’t see what’s the use, if I’m crazy,” 
said Platt, with grim good humor; but he put 
on his hat and accompanied the lumberman. 

‘Don’t they look fine?’”’ he asked, as they 
drove down the turnpike, waving his hand 
toward the towering evergreens on the hill. 

‘*They look all right from here,’? Morrell 
replied, ‘‘but I can tell more about ’em once 
we’re on the spot.’’ 

They left the horse at the barn and entered 
the cool shade. ‘‘There is a beauty,’’ said the 
squire, pointing with his cane. The great 
hemlock towered aloft, far above the deciduous 
trees that surrounded it. Morrell walked up to 
the massive trunk and struck it sharply with 
the back of the light ax he carried. 

‘Huh! Punk!” heejaculated. ‘‘Half-rotted 
on the stem, just as I suspected.’ 

The ax-head had sunk to the helve through 
the softened bark and wood. Zigzagging from 
tree to tree, Morrell led the way across the 
ridge, his ‘‘Huh! Punk!’’ being heard a score 
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and glowed with joyful relief. Malcolm in- 
cautiously continued, ‘‘And you'll not mind 
about the calf any more, Luisa?’’ 

Her bright face clouded instantly. ‘‘I like 
El Tonto—I no like him to die—for feed— 
for water,’’—tears wavered in her eyes and 
her voice shook, yet she went on resolutely, 
—‘‘but—if Juan will come back here—it is— 


2? 


good 

‘Your calf shall not die, child! Juan shall 
make a corral for it and we will bring it back 
from the range.’’ 

Malcolm spoke impulsively, and as he watched 
her incredulous wonder change into glad con- 
viction, he swung himself from the saddle, and 
lifting the trembling little figure to his seat, 
said, as he gave her the bridle, “You are 
the boss of the ranch, after all, Luisa.’’ 





of times as he rapped the trunks. Emerging 
into the sunlight, he turned and faced his com- 
panion. 

**1’ll give you just twelve thousand dollars 
for the tract,’’ he said, ‘‘and not one“cent more. 
I’m taking a big risk in offering that much.’’ 

The squire’s confidence was shaken, but his 
face was impassive. ‘‘I told you my price, 
Sam,’’ was all he said. 

‘*Then I guess we’d better drive back to 
town. Sorry I’ve wasted your time, squire.’’ 

That night John Platt telegraphed for a 
forestry expert, and when a lean, sunburned 
young man arrived, told him to go to the 
woods, look them over carefully, taking ample 
time for the survey, and make an estimate as 
to the value and condition of the timber. He 
also told him of Morrell’s visit and offer. 

In ten days the expert reported. 

‘*The tract is probably worth the price you 
put on it,’’ he said, ‘‘maybe even more—with 
lumber at its present value. But I can see 
why Mr. Morrell sheered off. Many of the trees 
were mature a half-century ago, and, naturally, 
they haven’t improved since then. They should 
have been cut long ago. I’ve blazed over four 
hundred trees that I’d advise you to fell at 
once. 

‘Tf I were you, I’d put a couple of men in 
the woods and have them cut down this sum- 
mer—there’s no use in delay. Cut them close 
to the roots, and fell them in the direction I’ve 
marked. You can get the logs out next winter ; 
and, poor as some of them are, the sale of the 
lumber will leave a margin over all expenses. 

‘‘Then you can sell the rest for a lot 
more than the tract will bring with that dozy 
wood standing for a buyer to see. But J 
wouldn’t do it. Rightly managed, that tract 
should pay you at least six per cent. a year 
on your own valuation, and be growing better 
all the time. Forest conservation, Mr. Platt, 
doesn’t consist in merely letting woodland alone ; 
it means thinning the timber wisely, cutting 
the mature trees year by year, and giving thosé 
not yet mature room to grow. 

‘‘Another point—you can get three to four 

dollars a cord for sixteen-inch body beech and 
maple fire-wood, and there ought to be a thin- 
ning of those trees, especially near the southern 
end of the ridge; but don’t turn the job over to 
a gang of ordinary choppers. It will be well 
for you to mark the trees yourself, or to have 
some trusted employé mark them. I’ll tell you 
why. I’ve found one bird’s-eye maple, and 
marked it with a cross; it’s a hundred paces 
due north from the gate at the south end. That 
tree is worth almost its weight in silver for 
veneering—try any of the big Michigan furni- 
ture houses; yet the average chopper would 
convert it into cord-wood without a thought 
except to growl because it split so hard. You 
want to watch out for more like it—there may 
be a dozen others in the tract. You can tell 
them by removing a chip of bark, and looking 
for the characteristic little whorls or bird’s- 
eyes. 
‘Your tract has been injured by being left 
to decay untouched ; but all that can be remedied 
in a few years. Here are rough estimates by 
squares of four acres each, running from south 
to north. I guess that’s all, Mr. Platt.’’ 

The squire paid and warmly thanked the 
expert for his services, and the next day hired 
Jim Markham and his son Billy to cut the 
decayed trees. Armed with saws and axes, they 
set about their task without delay. They 
received the most positive orders not to cut or 
in any way needlessly injure any unblazed 
tree, and the bird’s-eye maple was pointed out 
to them as one above all others to be guarded 
because of its exceptional value. Billy, an 
intelligent lad of sixteen, took great interest in 
this tree, and repeatedly examined the wood 
from which the bark had been removed. 

One Saturday afternoon, a little over a week 
after they had begun their work, they were 
sawing at the trunk of a huge pine when the 
dozy wood on the side toward which they 
were cutting suddenly split upward, and the 
tree toppled sidewise toward a maple, against 
which it leaned precariously. The maple, 
a comparatively slender, deep-forest growth, 
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without a limb for the first thirty feet, bent 
and writhed, but finally checked the fall of 
the giant pine. 

Markham, with an exclamation of disgust, 
tossed the cross-cut saw aside, and walked 
slowly about the interlocked trees. 

“Tf the squire hadn’t given such positive 
orders,’’ he finally said, ‘‘we’d have both of 
them down in a jiffy. But the week’s nearly 
up, anyhow; and I’ll go and see him first. 
You can put the tools under that log over there, 
and go home when you get ready.’”’ He set 
off toward the village, and Billy carried the big 
saw to a dry cover under the log indicated. 

On his way back, something attracted him 
to the maple. He looked curiously at the bark, 
and then removed a section of it with his ax. 
The wood was spotted with ‘ ‘bird’s-eyes’’ ! 

Billy ran after his father, shouting loudly, 
but Markham had disappeared from sight and 
was out of ear-shot. Back to the tree the lad 
hurried. What if the brisk breeze grew stronger 
over Sunday, and resulted in the valuable maple 
being split or shattered? Billy felt as keen an 
interest in its preservation as if it had been his 
own, 

Long and carefully he studied the situation. 
The pine was upheld by two of the larger limbs 
near the top of the tree. If they were broken 
off little harm would be done, but in falling 
the pine would descend squarely into a crotch 
below, and in all probability split the maple 
from top to bottom. If the smaller branch 
were cut smoothly off at the crotch, the pine 
would fall to the ground without injuring the 
maple. The task was both dangerous and 
difficult, but at last Billy made up his mind. 
Fastening a hand-saw to his belt, he deliberately 
started to climb the smooth trunk. 

He was panting when he reached a point just 
below the crotch; but he wound his legs and 
one arm tightly about the trunk, and began to 
saw. The branch proved to be much bigger 
than it had looked to he from the ground, and 
in that position he tired rapidly. At the end 
of five minutes he became convinced that he 
would have to secure a foothold in order to 
complete the work. The wind also seemed 
stronger, swaying the treetops alarmingly, and 
he felt that there was need to hurry. 

The only secure perch that he could discover 
was a limb a foot and a half above the crotch 
on the opposite side of the trunk. The lad 
drew himself up and started to crawl through 
the crotch, under the pine, to reach this limb. 
The space was narrower than he had antici- 
pated. He worked his shoulders through, 
braced his arms beneath his waist-line, and 
was thrusting his body forward, when the 
breath was suddenly driven from his lungs. 
With eyes bulging with terror, he cried out at 
the crushing weight that caught and held him 
as if in a vise. 

The boughs above had yielded, although, 
fortunately, they had not quite given way, 
or he would have been crushed like a fly. The 
pine had settled fully six inches, and he was 
fairly trapped. 

He caught his breath, and strove desperately 
to free himself, but could not move an inch 
either up or down. The only way of escape 
left was to complete the sawing away of the 
branch; and by a happy chance, for he had 
given the matter no thought in his terror, the 
saw was still clutched in his hand. If he sue- 
ceeded in that cramped position in cutting off 
the branch, he would be removing his chief 
support, and might fall over thirty feet to the 
ground, with the pine crashing after him. This 
danger he fully realized; but the plan offered 
at least a possibility of escape. 

Desperately he drew the blade back and forth 
beneath the branch, with a short, forearm 
movement, till the saw bound. Making a diag- 
onal cut, he threw out the obstructing chip, 
and continued doggedly at his task, although 
forced to repeat this process again and again. 

At last the branch, cut both above and below, 
sagged outward so suddenly that Billy almost 
slipped through, but caught the trunk just in 
time. He was free from the pine, but its fall 
seemed more imminent than before—in fact, it 
might come down at any moment. Slipping 
round the trunk, he plied the saw furiously 
with his left hand, till the branch collapsed, 
hanging straight down by only a few shreds of 
woody fiber. 

The fall of the pine could not long be 
delayed. Dropping the saw, Billy slid down 
the trunk, and ran to one side. 

The pine was settling lower, minute by min- 
ute. First the almost severed branch was sent 
hurtling earthward ; then one of the supporting 
limbs snapped, and the other bent nearly double. 
The pine lurched outward and crashed to the 
ground, its decayed trunk splitting apart from 
the shock. 

The maple sprang back to an upright position, 
as vigorous as before, save for its lost branches 
and the rubbing away of a little bark. 

“Gracious !’’ said Billy, trembling now, and 
looking at his torn hands. ‘That tree’s worth 
a lot of money, I guess, but if it was mine and 
not Squire Platt’s, I don’t believe I’d take such 
chances again !’’ 

But Billy was not left unrewarded. He now 
has charge of the tract; and the squire says 
that such a natural forester is not going to be 
wasted as a wood-chopper, but will be given a 
chance to secure the sort of education he wants. 
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BROAD BAY, THE BEST OF SEA-COW PASTURAGE 


Y ears were ringing and I could not see. 
Mi felt that I was in the center of a 
eyclone, but whether in this world or 
another I knew not. Slowly the whirling 
motion became less, my eyes opened, and the 
dim light that came to them told me I was 
beneath the surface of water, which I was 
clawing with my hand. Soon my head emerged, 
and I saw trees and a shore a hundred yards 
distant. I struck out feebly, when a shout 
caused me to turn. Near me in the water was 
a capsized skiff with a man, whom I recognized 
as my captain, clinging to its side. Round him 
floated oars, hats, poles and other articles—my 
whole outfit was at sea. 

The captain and I were cruising for manatee 
—those shy, strange creatures of the deep, that 
swim like fish, eat grass like cows, and graze 
on the grassy pastures at the bottom of the 
bays in which they live. They have flippers 
like seals, which they use as hands, and they 
are as graceful in the water as they are ugly 
and awkward out of it. There are not many 
left in the world, and I wanted to catch one for 
the aquarium in the great city. 

We had anchored our boat beside Tussock 
Key, in Tussock Bay, on the west coast of 
Florida, a few miles inland from the Gulf of 
Mexico. Tarpon leaped and dolphins rolled in 
the channels; sharks and sawfish ehased and 
scattered the schools of mullet on the shallow 
banks; but we interfered with none of them. 
Man-of-war hawks floated gracefully overhead ; 
pelicans dropped clumsily into the water beside 
us; ducks skittered over the surface; long- 
legged, little-bodied heron rose from the shoals 
and flew awkwardly away, croaking as hoarsely 
as if all the inches of their throats were sore; 
but we were without thought of harming them. 


Avenging the Frog. 


NCE the squeak of a frog in distress called 
us to a near-by key, and I beat to death 
with an oar the big, sinuous, graceful 

creature, with rattles at one end and death at 
the other, which had swallowed the little 
amphibian. Yet we watched every ripple on 
the water, we started at sight of a floating 
turtle or the nose of an alligator, and became 
excited when there suddenly appeared the head 
of a swimming otter. 

One morning, as we floated over a deep chan- 
nel beside the steep bank of a little key, I saw 
beneath the skiff a manatee mother hugging to 
the breast beneath her flipper a little sea-cow 
calf. For several minutes I sat motionless, 
watching home life in the manatee family, 
when mother and baby rose together to the 
surface for air, and I could have laid my hand 
on the head of either. A second later there 
was a quick stroke of a huge tail, a series of 
swirls in the water like those in the wake of 
an ocean greyhound as it starts, and the big 
and the little mammal passed beyond my sight. 

I wanted to see more of the mother-love, but 
although I followed in the direction taken by 
the sea-cow, I did not get another glimpse of 
her. Yet there came to me more than I sought. 
For on the swift, outflowing tide of a deep 
river I saw the body of a manatee calf, held 
to the surface by the nose of its mother, which 
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THE CAPTAIN CAME TO 


was lifting and shoving the body of her baby 
out toward the Gulf. I followed the cortege 
for an hour, and then turned back, for I would 
no more have disturbed that mourning mother 
than I would have captured the other, which 
was nursing her little one. 

In manatee-hunting it is apt to be a feast or 
a famine, and after three days’ cruising without 
the sight of one, I encountered five in quick 
suecession. The biggest of the lot lifted his 
head high out of water and fixed his pig-like 
eyes upon us. Then I seized a pole, while 
the captain sculled mightily. 

We followed the creature by his muddy trail 


in the shallow water, so closely that each time | 








he rose to breathe we frightened him back, 
until, half-smothered for lack of air, he lifted 
his head above the surface just beside the skiff. 
As the head appeared, I dropped over it a 
three-foot ring of quarter-inch steel. To this 
was lightly fastened the noosed end of a three- 
eighths-inch line. Then I was struck by the 
cyclone with which I began this story. 


What Caused the Cyclone. 


HAT happened was told me by the 

captain. He said that a big flat tail 

went up into the air, and that half the 
water in the bay seemed to follow it. 
was tossed upside down, and he with it. When 
he had time to look for me, I had disappeared. 
Whether I had been knocked endwise by the 
tremendous tail, or only washed away by 
the deluge of water, he did not know until I 
turned up to tell him. 

I swam with the skiff to a shallow bank, 
while the captain gathered in hats, coats, and 
everything that floated. The line was fast to 
the skiff, and was saved, but 
the steel ring that I had put 
over the monster’s head had 
been carried away by him. 

The captain thought the 
monster would measure up to 
twelve feet in length. My 
own estimate was several 
times that figure. 

One morning, as I was 
chasing a young manatee 
eight feet long and weighing 
about four hundred pounds, 
the confiding creature lifted 
his head out of water within 
reach of my hands. I grasped 
his nose with my right hand, 
got my left arm round his 
neck, and was helped over- 
board in a hurry. For a 
moment he sloshed me round 
on the surface, and I was 
sure I had him. Then his 
big tail went up in the air 


Se... 
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The skiff | 





EOS 


in the water, digging my heels in the mud, as 
I laid my weight back on the rope until the 
manatee yielded and allowed himself to be 
dragged near me. 

I was worried when the fin of a twelve-foot 
hammerhead shark cut the water near me, and 
feared I was in for trouble, but my bovine 


companion was undisturbed. 
W on bunches of manatee grass, and I 
stooped down under water to gather 
a handful, which I tried to poke into my 
captive’s mouth. He resented the liberty I 
took with him, and by a twist of his tail, 
which carried me off my feet and dragged 
me a dozen yards, informed me that he was a 
captive only by his own courtesy. 

I would have made the line fast to a tree on 
the shore, but that I feared it would part the 
| moment the monster’s weight rested upon it. 
| Docile and even friendly though the animal 
was, he had the strength of an ox, and I was 
|at his mercy. Happily for me, perhaps, he did 
not know it. I fancied I was fearless of this 
great, strange creature which was alone with 
me, yet the nervous strain was such that the 
two hours I herded him seemed like a long 
day. 

When the captain returned, he had the little 
canoe in tow, and brought with him a hundred 
feet of half-inch rope and a net, made like a 
bag, with large meshes of quarter-inch line. 
The manatee suspected us of bad faith when 
we slipped the net over his head, but the dash 





A Hard Cow to Lead. 


E were in a sea-cow pasture, walking 
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ALLOWED US TO COAX HIM TO A BROAD, 


SHALLOW BANK 


as he carried me down into the depths. | he made to escape carried him within it, and 
Whether I was shaken loose, or let go of my | completed his capture. 


own accord, I do not know. But I was cer- 
tainly glad to get to where I could breathe. 

I returned to the rope and ring method then, 
and after many failures and duckings, I got a 
noose over the head of a ten-foot male, and my 
real adventure began. This was the one that 
escaped the aquarium. He towed us through 
all the channels within a mile and kept us busy 
for hours. 

He then became tame or tired, and allowed 
us to coax him to a broad, shallow bank, 
where the water was but shoulder-deep. When 
I went overboard and took him by the flipper 
he made no resistance, and was so unafraid 
that I put my arm gently round his neck with- 
out exciting him. 

Yet occasionally he took a playful stroke with 
his tail, and this always carried me off my 
feet. Once, when I recovered my footing, I 
found that the loosened noose had slipped over 
the creature’s tail, and that but for my feeble 
hold on the flipper and neck he was free. 





MY HELP WITH A LINE 


we made a harness of the rope by knotting 


the distant cruising boat, leaving me to care 
for the captive. 

Sometimes the manatee stayed quietly by me 
or allowed me to drag him into shoaler water. 
At times, however, he became restless, and a 
stroke of his powerful tail sent him many feet, 
carrying me through the water as I clung to 
him helplessly. Twice he took me beyond my 


We had a tank on board the cruising boat 
ready for our captive. But the boat could not 
come to the pasture, where we held our sea-cow 


| in safety, because the channels between were 
filled with eel-grass, which would choke the 
propeller. And as the indignity of the net had 


made the manatee angry, there was sure to be 
trouble if we led him into the swift waters of 
the deep- channels. The course was crooked 
and guarded by snags, while tangles of man- 
grove roots encircled the deep holes under the 
banks, where the sea-cows like to hide. 


Putting the Skiff Round Him. 


T was pleasant to play with the creature in the 

shallow water of the open bay, but down in 

a narrow den, hemmed in by bank and logs, 
there was not room enough for two of us. If we 
trusted him in the channel, with the temper he 
then was showing, it might take four days to 
| lead him four miles, if, indeed, we ever got 
him through. 

The one way left was to put him into the 
skiff. and tow him with the canoe. We could not 
lift a thousand pounds or more of manatee into 
the skiff, but we could put the skiff round the 
manatee. So we knocked the thwarts out of 
the craft, filled it with water, sunk it by stand- 
ing on the gunwales, and then dragged the 
manatee over it. Bailing out the skiff left the 
animal lying comfortably in it, with his broad 
tail resting against the stern. 

The creature lay quiet, yet by way of pre- 
caution we made half a dozen turns of the half- 
inch rope round the skiff and its occupant. 
Then taking them in tow of the canoe, we 
paddled for the big boat. 

For a mile the manatee scarcely moved, and 
I rejoiced over the success of the plan. I 
thought of the days of unsuccessful hunting, 





_the discouragements, the strain of nerve and 
The captain came to my help with a line and | 
| miles of pleasant paddling over these beautiful 
it round both head and tail of the animal. | waters, floating our captive into the tank pre- 
Then the captain took the skiff and started for pared for him, a run down the coast, through 





| 


muscle, and of the suecess at last. Three more 


Florida Straits, round to Miami, and ho, for 
the aquarium in New York! 

I thought out the instructions I would tack 
to the tank for the care of the creature on the 
ears to Jacksonville and the steamer to New 
York, and was planning the messages I would 
wire to my friends of the zoo and the aquarium, 
when I heard the sound of a struggle behind 


depth, and I was obliged to swim back to|me. Turning, I saw a huge uplifted tail just 


where the water was only up to my waist, 


| falling on the stern of the skiff. 


There was a 


keeping the line in my hand. Here I sat down | crash, a roaching of the monster’s body till it 
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formed a half-circle, while ropes were torn 
loose and splinters flew. Then came blow upon 
blow while the sides of the skiff crumpled up, 
the net went to pieces, and the rising swirls 
from the freed manatee marked a straight line 
far down the channel. 

As I gazed at the wreckage my only comfort 
was in the thought that neither the captain nor 
I happened to be in the skiff. Yet the wreck- 
ing of it wrecked my hopes for the time. The 
creatures I sought were too rough in their 
play for my tiny, fragile canoe. The manatee 













NE frosty morning of the new year 
() they all watched Lewis take the road 

collegeward, a road now sparkling white 
with snow. ‘‘Dumpling’’ and Jamie capered 
beside him, their red Christmas mittens flashing 
as they snowballed each other. Lewis walked 
straighter for the two weeks of mountain air. 

Milton was the first to turn into the house. 
Miriam moved to the gate and a few steps 
down the road. Grandmother drew her little 
shaw] tighter and slipped one hand into grand- 
father’s. He drew himself up sharply out of 
his vagueness and feebleness, as he did nowa- 
days whenever he saw she needed him. 

“TI am glad you didn’t hold out about only 
a dollar a week, Daniel,’’ she said; ‘‘it would 
have been a risk.’’ 

They turned to go into the house, but at the 
door grandmother lingered a moment for 
Miriam, who was coming back up the snowy 
steps. ‘‘He’ll do better now, don’t you think 
so, grandmother ?’’ Miriam asked. ; 

‘*Yes, I’m sure he will. Home has done 
him good.’”’ 

‘You have done him good, I think, grand- 
mother.’? Miriam knew she owed this much 
to her grandmother’ ever since the conversation 
she had overheard that Christmas afternoon. 
‘*There’s Jamie. Now I don’t think he’s like 
Lew, do you?’’ 

**He’s exactly like his father.’’ 

‘‘And Dumpling—I guess Dumpling will be 
just herself. ’’ 

**Yes, Dumpling will be Dumpling always.’’ 

‘But, dear me, I didn’t mean to let you 
stand here in the cold, grandmother. But I 
think so much about them sometimes. I hope 
you’re not cold, grandmother ?”’ 

“No. I think about them, too, dear.’’ 

A swift darkness fell on Miriam’s face. 
**You are very kind to them,’’ she said, justice 
in spite of jealousy pulling the cold words from 
her. ‘‘I am sure’’—she choked a little—‘‘that 
they are all very fond of you.”’ 

Miriam waited a moment, looking out over 
the snowy fields, but grandmother turned into 
the house, to the kitchen, where Milton looked 
about from the dish-pan to flash keen eyes upon 
her face. ‘‘What did she say to you,’’ he de- 
manded, ‘ ‘to make you look that way ?’’ 

**T don’t look that way !’’ cried grandmother. 
‘‘She didn’t say anything. She said I was 
very kind.’’ Her eyes twinkled valiantly. 

‘**Bout time she noticed that!’’ muttered 
Milton. ‘‘ I’ve been wondering when she 
would.’’ 

‘*And I’ve been wondering when you’d notice 
that she’d like to be kind to you!’’ 

‘‘What !’’ cried Milton, turning straight round. 

**And you don’t know what I mean?’’ asked 
grandmother, with eyes full of mischief. ‘‘I 
mean that if you are going to abuse my grand- 
daughter, I’m going to abuse you, you great, 
big, proud, stuck-up boy !’’ 

**T proud and stuck-up!’’ 

‘*Yes, you. Now, since Christmas, since 
she took the bookcase, since she changed. ’’ 

‘*T don’t believe she’s changed very much,’’ 
said Milton, slowly, returning to his pots. 

‘*You haven’t given her a chance. Will you? 
Look round at me. Will you?’’ 

Milton turned, smiling down at her in spite 
of himself. ‘‘Ye-e-es, if I see a chance, I’ll 
give it to her.’’ 

That night, as she was about to take the chil- 
dren up to bed, she whispered in Milton’s ear, 
‘*Remember,’’ and glanced across the long table 
to Miriam at the other end. The youngsters 
were just kissing her good night, one at each 
side, and Miriam’s face had the light it always 
had for them. Milton’s glance followed grand- 
mother’s, and when he was alone with Miriam, 
he stretched forth a long arm and shoved a 
book along the table toward her. 

Miriam reached for her battered Browning. 

“You forgot and left this on the kitchen 
table,’’ said Milton, noticing the contrast of 
their two hands, his so big and red, hers so 
fine and white and small. 

“Did you read any of it?’’ asked Miriam. 
**I thought perhaps you’d like to—or any of my 
other books. I keep them in the parlor now. 
You know I’d be glad to have you take any of 
them whenever you have time to read. I’ll 
explain anything you don’t understand.’’ 

‘Thank you,’’ answered Milton. ‘I did 
read some of this, and I thought I understood. 
Perhaps I didn’t. At school you always seem 
to know what these poet fellows are driving at. 
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had escaped the zoo and gone back to his quiet 
pastures. He might have had a palace to 
live in, liveried servants, medical attendants, 
the choicest food, and an admiring populace 
to pay him homage. He would have contrib- 
uted to the pleasure of multitudes of men, 
women and children. He would have given to 
thousands the chance to study a harmless and 
curious mammal that will soon be extinct. 

But he preferred to remain where he was, 
and on the whole, it is hard to see how any 
one can blame him very much. 
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They’re pretty roundabout sometimes, it seems 
to me, but I like this one first rate.’’ 

‘7’ be glad to read some of the poems to you 
and explain them as my teacher last year did.’’ 

‘‘Thank you,’’ said Milton. 

‘T’d be very glad to talk to you about my 
books,’’ Miriam continued, ‘‘whenever you 
have time from your housework.’’ 

The bound boy had been doing a great deal 
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HE STRETCHED FORTH A LONG 


of thinking since that day when Miriam had 
told him to keep his place. He answered very 
quietly : 

‘‘Grandmother needs all the help we can 
give her in the housework, but I’ll be very 
glad to have you tell me about the books—when 
you have time from your algebra.’’ 

Miriam flushed. 

**T’ve never cared much for mathematics. I 
don’t think mathematics so important as some 
other things, anyway.’’ 

‘‘They’re pretty important for the scholar- 
ship. And you want that, don’t you?’’ 

‘*More than anything else in the world!’’ 
Milton’s penetration surprised this from her. 

‘*The trouble’s with your fractions—I could 
show you—just a few hours on fractions —’’ 

‘*Thank you, but I think I can work it out 
for myself without troubling you.’’ 

The sound of grandmother’s voice up-stairs 
checked the retort on Milton’s lips, for he had 
promised to let Miriam be kind to him. He 
squared his shoulders and said, ‘‘I read a thing 
called ‘One Word More.’ Do you know it? 
Do you know anything about the woman he’s 
talking to?’’ 

“His wife? Oh, yes, she was a poet, too, 
and she was an invalid, and they lived in 
Florence, and my teacher saw the house —’’ 
In a trice the two of them were off. In Miss 
Black’s school Miriam’s teacher had found her 
the one girl who had listened as Milton listened 
now. 

He had supposed poets were books before; 
it appeared that they were men, who lived real 
lives, and did thrilling deeds like Byron’s fight- 
ing for Greece, for instance! 

Grandmother did not interrupt that murmur 
of voices down-stairs, as on and on it went 
through all their evening study-time. At last 
Miriam said, ‘‘It’s all awfully interesting, isn’t 
it? And I want to know lots more. That’s 
why I want to go to college so. Did you ever 
want to go to college?’’ she asked, but intent 
on her own desire, not his. 

“T am going.’’ 

‘‘What!’’ cried Miriam, startled. 
There isn’t any scholarship for boys.’’ 

“T don’t know how. I only know that I 
am going.’? 

‘(Do you want to go so much ?”’ 

**More than anything else in the world.’’ 

‘*And Lew doesn’t even care!’’ said Miriam, 
in a curious voice. 

“T know,’’ said Milton, in the same tone, 
***Bout time I turned in, I guess. Good 
night !’” 

Some one besides grandmother had an observ- 
ant eye on the two young people. The gossipy 
Dumpling confided to her crony, Uncle Jud, 


‘How? 





ARM AND SHOVED A 
BOOK ALONG THE TABLE. 





“Things are better up at our house—Milton 
and Miriam, | mean. Since she took the book- 
ease and he takes the books. ’’ 

‘And how does that young lady sister of 
yours seem to be taking to her grandma and 
grandpa these days ?’’ 

‘*Taking to them all right,’’ replied Dump- 
ling, on the defensive. ‘ ‘She likes grandmother 
lots more than she pretends. Miriam’s nicer 
than you think she is, Uncle Jud—honest. 
Wish she’d drop Bert Christy, though, or he’d 
drop her. Letters have started up again.’’ 

It is perhaps well to be too busy to notice 
how many people are watching our actions and 
commenting upon them. Certainly little about 
any of his pupils escaped the eye of John 
Dorrel. He found time for many chats with 
Miriam or with Milton. The opportunities 
seemed casual enough, as, for instance, that 
afternoon after the debate, when the High 
Room had sat listening so eagerly that the clo- 
sing bell had rung unheeded, and Miriam and 
Milton had missed the half past four train. 

The debate over, Milton, still flushed and 
fiery, had been carried off by the boys to be 
tumbled in the snow, ‘‘to cool him off,’’ they 
said, as they pounded him lustily on the 
back by way of congratulation. 

The last loiterer had left in the echoing 
room only John Dorrel, before his table, and 


Miriam at a near-by 
desk, studying by the 
light of the fading 
February afternoon. 

**Powerful speech 
for a country boy, 
wasn’t it?’’ said John 
Dorrel, patting down 
his blotter. “Do you agree with the winners 
that the tongue is mightier than the pen?’’ 

‘T think,’’ said Miriam, ‘‘that his tongue 
would be improved by a little more attention to 
his pen. His English isn’t very smooth, and 
he does pronounce words so queerly, although 
he knows the meaning. He has asked me to tell 
him whenever I hear him make any mistakes 
—that’s why I was noticing so particularly this 
afternoon. Of course I don’t mean that I teach 
him exactly, but 1 tell him a good many things 
he’s never heard about, and correct his pro- 
nunciation and direct him in his reading.’’ 

*‘And—and he lets you?’’ 

“Why, yes, certainly. He’s very glad, very 
grateful. Do you really think he has talent for 
speaking, Cousin John??’ 

**Yes.””> John Dorrel regarded the upper 
end of the bell-rope in a long, silent scrutiny, 
then brought his gaze back to Miriam. “In 
fact, I expect him to distinguish both himself 
and the school in his commencement oration.’’ 

“Oh, he mustn’t make any mistakes then! I 
mustn’t let him. I can train him a good deal 
before that with his words and his gestures— 
he’s so very awkward. We could accomplish a 
good deal before June, I should think, if we 
began right away. What is the commencement 
speech to be about ?”” 

“T don’t know. I shall leave that to Milton.’’ 
Then, with a change of tone, he said, ‘‘But, 
Miriam, have you time to help Milton? I hate 
to refer again to the sad subject of mathematics. 
You have an eye to the scholarship, and allow 
me to be clear—you have rivals.’’ 

“Oh, yes, Netta,—in geometry,—but she’s 
not so good in themes. There’s nothing for me 
if I can’t go to college—nothing but the old 
farm on Morning-top. You’ve been to college, 
Cousin John, and you surely understand.’’ 

A strange, rapt look leaped to John Dorrel’s 
face, there was a strange ring in his words: 
‘Miriam, I learned more on the old farm on 
Morning-top than I ever learned in college, for 
there I knew your grandmother.’’ 

John Dorrel studied Milton through the 
weeks, and his conclusions set his mind at rest, 
for his young giant carried his shoulders more 
squarely than ever, even if Miriam’s book-strap 
did dangle from his mittened fist as the two 
walked to the station together. 

True, Milton allowed Miriam to help him in 











preparing his oration to an extent his teacher 
would not have believed possible in his previous 
knowledge, yet always there was in Milton’s 
eyes a cool, judicial light when he regarded 
Miriam. Did that expression mean, John 
Dorrel wondered, that perhaps Milton was at 
last beginning to have a sense of humor; or, 
considered more deeply, did it mean that Milton, 
like John Dorrel, who had found on Morning- 
top comfort for a motherless boyhood, had like 
him formed a habit of weighing every woman 
in the scales with grandmother ? 

She, as well as John Dorrel, had many a quiet 
smile as she observed the two young people. 
The evening study-time was now frequently 
interrupted by conversation, she noticed, as she 
sat knitting, after the children were safe in bed. 
The winds of early March tugged at the walls 
and shrieked down the chimney. 

‘*Have you finished page fifteen yet?’’ asked 
Miriam of Milton. 

*“T’m working toward the finish. Sort of 
brings the sweat out, though.’’ 

**You shouldn’t say sort of. It made Miss 
Fisher wild when we girls said it. You 
shouldn’t say sweat, either. If you’d only try 
to talk correctly always, you wouldn’t have 
such a hard time when you try to write.’’ 

‘‘What dare you say when you want to say 
sort of, and you daren’t?’’ 

**O dear, what can I do 
to make you stop using 
dare that way! I never 
heard it used so until I 
came here. It’s altogether 
provincial. Whenever you 
want to say dare, say may, 
and whenever you want 
to say sort of, don’t say 
anything, Miss Fisher used 
to say.”? 

‘*She seems to have said 
a good deal!’’ muttered 
Milton; then aloud, ‘‘Are 
you ready for me to read 
this to you now ?”’ 

“Yes,’”’ and Miriam 
dropped her chin on her 
hands. 

Suddenly Milton brought 
a great fist down on the 
scribbled sheet before him. 
‘Sometimes it seems a fool 
thing for me to be writing 
a speech on the ‘Pleasures 
of Poetry,’ anyway,’’ he 
said. ‘‘What do I know 
about the ‘Pleasures of 
Poetry’? Besides, ’tisn’t 
what people want to listen 
to. People in the valley 
want a fellow to gét up 
and give them the straight 
talk about something they 
want to hear.’’ 

‘But that’s not a com- 
mencement oration.’’ 

*‘S’pose not,’’ admitted 
Milton, gloomily, ‘‘and this here is. So here 
comes page fifteen—it hooks on to all that talk 
about mar-te-al poetry, you remember. ’’ 

‘*That word is pronounced marshal.’’ 

‘But, say —’’ and Milton stopped short, his 
eyes clouded. 

‘‘What is it?” 

‘*How do I know I’ll remember all you’ve 
taught me when I get up on the platform that 
night? It’s different when I’m looking at a lot 
of folks listening. Like as not I’ll say mar-te-al, 
seeing I’ve always read it to myself that way. 
And maybe I’ll forget and work my arms like 
a windmill, the way that makes you laugh so!’’ 

‘Suppose before you read page fifteen you go 
through the gestures of the first page.’’ 

Milton shoved back his chair, rose and stood 
like a soldier at attention. 

‘*Both arms at ‘in all the world,’ ’’ directed 
Miriam; ‘‘then just your right arm after that. 
O dear, dear, dear! Not like that! Curve 
your elbows; your arms aren’t broomsticks.’’ 
She sprang up. ‘‘See, like this!’’ 

‘Tt would be lots easier if I was little and 
light like you. You’ve got to make allowances 
for my being an elephant.’’ 

“‘T don’t believe you half try !’’ cried Miriam, 
regarding his lunges in the air. ‘‘I’m sure Ido 
make allowances for you—in many ways.’’ 

**You needn’t!’’ Milton flashed back, drop- 
ping his arms. 

‘‘And I’m working so hard over you,’’ said 
Miriam, wearily. ‘‘And—and—I’ll try not to 
be cross, too, if you’ll only try to be a little 
graceful. I do so want you to do well.’’ 

‘I know you do,’’—Milton was instantly re- 
pentant, —‘ ‘and I’ll try—sure.’’ 

Tiffs were never very remote from the con- 
versation, grandmother noticed, while the train- 
ing was going on. 

There was so much to do at school, so much 
to do at home with their speechmaking, that 
there were some things Miriam and Milton did 
not see. Milton failed no whit in the household 
drudgery into which he had always put so 
much of love and loyalty, but even Milton failed 
to note that pinched look about grandmother’s 
temples, the sharpening of her cheek-bones, 
signs showing how pain was tugging at her 
buoyant spirit. She sent them off to school 
every morning, her face bright as a banner, 
and welcomed them back cheerily when the sun 


























was low and golden. They were young and 
busy, and they forgot. 

But Jamie saw. Cuddling to grandmother’s 
shoulder in the evening, he would whisper, 
“Are you sure I’m not too heavy when you’re 
tired? Isn’t it funny? Before I came home I 
was too big to sit on anybody’s lap, but now I 
want to sit on yours—but not‘if I hurt you. 
Are you losing your breath to-night ?’’ 

“‘T’m never too tired to hold a boy. It makes 
me better. If I’m breathless, sonny, it’s be- 
cause there’s a naughty fairy after me, called 
Old Age, and I have to scamper as fast as my 
old feet will go to keep out of her clutches, 
but she’ll never catch grandmother, not a bit 
of it!’’ 

There was something besides school and 
scholarships and commencement speeches to 
make Miriam preoccupied in these days. There 
was a sharp knot of worry between her brows 
when she said to grandmother one day: 

‘*You haven’t heard from Lew lately, have 
you? I haven’t had a letter from him for six 
weeks. ’’ 

‘‘Neither have I,’’ answered grandmother. 

“Do you suppose he’s all right ?’’ 

‘*We’ve no reason to think he’s all wrong, 
and we mustn’t let ourselves think so, either. 
One just has to be patient with boys.”’ 

‘*You seem to know how to be patient better 
than I do.’’ 

‘I’m an old woman, deary.’’ 

But sometimes, when they were all off at 
school, grandmother stole into the little room 
and stood before the picture. ‘‘My little girl,’’ 
she whispered, ‘‘my little girl, I’m not a bit 
proud of myself, for I am worried about Lew, 
and I am tired!’’ 

The time of Lew’s vacation came and passed ; 
just upon the eve of his expected arrival the 
boy sent a brief note, saying that he would 
spend the Easter holidays with his roommate ; 
and then again silence. But in spite of all her 
worry, the coming of spring to the farm laid its 
old spell upon grandmother. Always from the 
lilt of the first robin and the first flash of blue 
wings against bare boughs, through the windy 
blossom-time, on to the full green richness of 
June, somewhere within grandmother’s soul a 
little wild sweet sprite went singing, dancing, 
keeping tune to the melody of mating birds at 
dawn, keeping time to the pushing of green 
shoots through brown soil and the ripple of 
bursting buds along the branches. 

How grandmother longed to have some one 
to enjoy that spring with her as only one person 
had ever done! She watched her young people 
wistfully, but the two oldest were so absorbed 
in school that they did not even note when the 
rosy blur over the trees changed to a green 
mist, and that mist in turn took solid form of 
leaf and shoot. For Jamie spring meant chiefly 
tadpoles. A line of glass jars on the kitchen 
porch attested his interest in their sprouting 
anatomy. Flat on his stomach, Jamie would 
study his jars, so intent that one could see that 
the spirit of science had already dropped its 
veil of remoteness and absorption across his 
eyes, baby though he was. 

And spring for Dumpling meant riding on the 
market-wagon with Uncle Jud to The Moun- 
tain, where a few early visitors had come to see 
how spring wakes on these blue Pennsylvania 
mountains and green, well-watered valleys. 
Miriam was always filled with apprehension 
lest by some freakish chance Dumpling might 
meet upon The Mountain some of the acquaint- 
ances of their former life—Dumpling, swinging 
heels on the high spring seat of the market- 
wagon, and attired, at her own earnest request, 
as a Dorrel Valley little girl, in sunbonnet, 
straight-cut calico and copper-toed shoes ! 

So grandmother had to welcome the spring 
all alone. This year it had been poignantly 
precious to her, more than ever before, because 
this year, for the first time, when she climbed 
the southern slope of the gully, gathering ar- 
butus, she had had to stop, with her hand 
pressed to something that fluttered to suffocation 
in her side, and sink down till her breath came 
back, there where the pink blossoms winked 
beneath the sodden leaves. 

One morning in early May she bent above 
her seed-pans on the back porch and hummed 
a little tune, while from the field above the 
orchard, where he was plowing, the sound of 
grandfather’s ‘‘Gee!’’ and ‘‘Haw!’’ was borne 
down to her by frisking breezes. “ The square 
of a little brown shawl was folded across her 
thin shoulders. She looked very tiny kneeling 
there above the seed-pans in the sun, chatting 
now and then to her baby plants. 

She glanced across to the sloping fields below 
her, regarding them quizzically. ‘‘Do hurry 
up, green stuff,’’ she said, ‘‘and cover the 
stones. Were there ever so many stones any- 
where? Oh, you’re a great old farm, you are! 
Do you know you’re the poorest farm in twenty 
miles! And I wouldn’t give you up for the 
best farm in fifty miles! For things do grow 
on Morning-top—flowers, anyway—and chil- 
dren!’? Her eyes grew dreamy. ‘‘ Seeds, 
seeds,’? she murmured, ‘‘and boys and girls, 
all growing on old Morning-top. What’s that 
you remarked, Miss Pansy-plant? All bad old 
grandmothers stop worrying this minute over 
boys off at college—and just hope and hope and 
hope ?”? 

Her gaze was suddenly drawn upward. 








Lewis stood before her, a tall lad whose eyes 
were strained and moody, whose mouth was 
grim and sullen. 

‘“‘Lew! Lew!’’ she cried. 

**Yes, here I am!’’ 

‘Why are you here, Lew—now ?”’ 

‘Expelled be 

‘ ‘A Dorrel yp? 

All the May morning was gone from grand- 
mother’s face; it was a gray old face now. 

‘Oh, I can drop the name. I have dropped 
it fora month or so; I’ve been knocking 
round since before Easter. Expect I’ll knock 
round some more, since you don’t seem very 
glad to see me. Didn’t suppose you would be. 
Don’t know why I came. I might tramp on 
across the continent to Uncle Dart’s. He’d 
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give me the cool kick all right. You’ve got 
quite his expression this morning. I never 
noticed the resemblance before. Guess I’ll 
mush along—back where I’ve just been. Would 
you like to know where I’ve been?’’ His eyes 
were dark-rimmed and glittering. 

Grandmother reached up and laid her hands 
on his shoulders. ‘‘Laddie,’’ she said, '‘‘you’re 
just so tired you don’t know what you’re say- 
ing—so don’t say it. I don’t ever want to know 
where you’ve been, now that I’ve got you safe 
home, my own big little boy !’’ 


full length upon the porch, as if one of grand- 
mother’s seedling plants had been struck down 
by wind and rain. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 












CARRYING THE PAY = 


ale A 


LA ‘By ~ Norman 


HE telephone rang, and I answered it. 
Scott, foreman of the construction gang 
on the big bridge over the North Fork 
gorge, three miles from town, was on the line. 

**Hello!’’ he called. ‘‘Is this the bank ?’’ 

**Yes,’’ I answered. 

‘‘T’ll need twenty-two hundred dollars to-day 
to pay the men. Better make two hundred of 
it in small bills for change. If you get out by 
five o’clock you can ride back with me.’’ 

‘All right,’? I replied, as I hung up the 
instrument. 

Carrying the pay-roll for Scott’s crew was 
a duty that fell to me. Work had been 
progressing several weeks on the big bridge, 
and on each Saturday afternoon I had carried 
the money to the camp with which the 
men were paid off. 

I glanced at the clock, hanging over 
the vault door. It was nearing three 
o’clock, and the bank would soon be 
closed. I therefore began hurriedly put- 
ting up the money required for the pay- 
roll, tied it securely, and tucked it away 
in my inside vest pocket. I felt safe with 
the package there, as I could feel the lump 
all the time. 

As I left the bank a flake of light snow 
struck my face, and I instinctively quick- 
ened my steps. I had to cross a long, 
high trestle on the way, and it would be 
inconvenient, if not dangerous, to be caught 
upon it ina heavy snow-storm. Even the 
remembrance of the dollar invariably 
handed me by the generous contractor did 
not lessen my distaste for such a feat. 

I had gone but a short distance when 
the sound of hastening footsteps reached 
my ear, and Parker, a fellow clerk, over- 
took me. 

‘Say !’? he gasped, as he laid his hand 
on my arm. ‘‘Scott just telephoned that 
he’s had a row with that renegade, Jim 
Brimson, and the fellow has left camp 
swearing vengeance. He will probably 
come to town to liquor up, and you are 
due to meet him. Better lie low if you do 
—he knows you’ve got the money for the 
men.”’ 

‘‘Mueh obliged, Ned,’’ I replied. 
dodge the rascal somehow.’’ 

Parker’s warning was one that I meant 
to profit by. Brimson was a character 
who had arrived three weeks before with 
a card from a city employment agency. 
Dark, hatchet-faced, with deep-set eyes 
and a surly disposition, he was a man to 
be treated with circumspection even when 
in an amiable mood. When truculent, 
which was by no means seldom, he was a 
problem for the most experienced foreman. 

On my former trips to the camp I had seen 
Brimson and noted his vicious face. I was 
not long in deciding that a meeting with the 
man on this occasion would be fraught with 
grave danger. It was the part of wisdom, 
therefore, to avoid him if possible. 

Half a mile east of the town I reached the 
long bridge. This bridge crossed the valley of 
the Little Sioux River at an average height 
of seventy feet. It is the longest railway bridge 
in Iowa, being more than half a mile in length. 
The new timbers stretched away into the dis- 
tance like a narrow tapering ribbon of yellow. 
Far below were the tops of the trees, and 
farther still, the glint of the river. 

I had crossed the structure three times before, 
and had found the experience a rather unnerving 
one. The monotony of the black and yellow 
spaces over which I picked my way was con- 
fusing to the eye, and it required some effort 
of will to force myself to tread always on the 
yellow spaces—the ties. 

The snow began to fall faster as I started 
out on the bridge. I did not relish the thought 
of crossing in the storm, but decided that I 
could get safely over by going ahead as rapidly 
as possible. By the time I had gone three 
hundred yards, however, I realized that I was 
to be caught in one of the blinding snow flurries 
that are familiar to Iowa inhabitants. It was 
too late to turn back, and I forged onward with 
my eyes bent earnestly upon the narrow path. 
In five minutes I could scarcely see fifty 
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yards in any direction. Apparently I was 
making no progress forward. Everything was 
the same—the yellow ties, now whitening with 
the snow, the black openings between them 
and the blanket of falling snow. 

My attention was so absorbed in keeping my 
feet from slipping into the black spaces between 
the ties that I had forgotten the existence of 
Jim Brimson. My surprise and perturbation 
may be imagined, therefore, when I suddenly 
caught sight of the man’s figure on the bridge 
ahead of me. He was swinging along through 
the storm, and in utter disregard of the pelting 
snow, he was battering his hat vehemently | 
against his knee. 

The man was plainly in a most ugly humor, 





DRAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS 


HIS GREAT FIST JUST GRAZED MY SHOULDER. 


and I felt an uncomfortable prickling go up 
my spine in the moment that I stood watching 
him come toward me. I was on a narrow 
pathway eight feet wide and nearly seventy 
feet above the earth. There were no railings 
and no shelter of any kind where I might con- 
ceal myself, even if I had time. As for run- 
ning back over the wet, slippery ties, that 
was impossible in the gathering darkness and 
storm. 

I glanced down at the ties beneath my feet. 
Directly below me was a cross-timber, slanting 
downward to the huge timbers of the bent close 
behind my position. At this moment a shout 
of surprise from the ruffian caused me to look 
quickly up. ‘ Brimson was standing still—gazing 
toward me intently. I realized that the critical 
moment had arrived, and nerved myself for it. 

‘Hello, kid! Going to the camp, eh?’’ he 
inquired, as he placed his hat on his head and 
drew it tightly down. 

**Yes,’’ I answered. 

Brimson glanced swiftly back over his shoul- 
der. 

‘Well, here’s where I get even with Scott !’’ 
he roared, and started toward me as rapidly as 
the treacherous going would permit. 

There was but one way of escape. 
climb down the timbers of the bridge! 

I dropped quickly to the ties, slid through, 
and clasped with my legs the timber I had seen 
below. 

I was thin, and glided through between the 
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And suddenly there was the great lad flung | 
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ties easily. If I had stuck ever so slightly, 
Brimson would have had me, for his great fist 
just grazed my shoulder as I dropped to the 
timber. 

With a yell of rage the man started to follow 
me. I did not stop to speculate as to the safety 
of my position on the timber, but immediately 
bestirred myself in search of a better one. A 
short distance below me was a heavy brace 
timber that ran horizontally across to the bent 
| ahead of me—about sixteen feet away. Several 
| of these heavy timbers connected the bents and 
formed a network below me. 

As it was impossible to turn round and reach 
the bent just behind me, I lowered myself to 
the brace. Time was too precious to waste in 
creeping—I must walk. Fixing my eye on the 
mass of timbers beyond the huge gap beneath, 
I drew a full breath and started. ‘Phe last 
few feet I made at a run, and I clasped the 
timbers of the bent with a feeling of intense 
relief. A glance told me that Brimson was 
having an awkward time getting through the 
opening between the ties. 

Near by was a huge block formed by the 
junction of several large timbers. I scrambled 
along until I was behind this block, where I 
crouched just as Brimson wrenched himself 
through the space and dropped to the slanting 
brace below. He glared round expectantly, 
then flew into a furious rage as he failed to see 
me. For a time he seemed baffled. Then he 
caught sight of my tracks in the snowy edge of 
the timber beneath, and he gave a loud yell 
of comprehension. 

‘Ha! Been plank-walking, hey? Well, you 
ain’t the only plank-walker in this crowd, let 
me tell ye! Just wait a minute!’’ 

I did not wait. I had no doubt that the 
man, skilled as he was in bridge-building, could 
| walk the brace as readily as an acrobat. I 
| scrambled hastily to the end of the bent and 
began a dangerous descent 
down the great timbers. 
Brimson crossed the brace 
and came after me eagerly. 
Down slippery braces, 
across narrow timbers, 
round corners we went. At 
times I caught sight of 
Brimson swinging from 
timber to timber with the 
strength and skill of a 
great ape, while I strained 
every muscle to keep out of 
his clutches. 

After a long time I saw 
the earth just below me, 
and I let go my hold, to 
fall cruelly to the frozen 
ground below. Picking 
myself up, I set off at a 
run, but had taken hardly 
a dozen strides when the 
pounding of feet told me 
that the desperate man was 
in hot pursuit. 

At this moment I realized 
that we were on an island. 
The river, spreading into two channels 
half a mile above, encompassed a large tract 
of land in the valley. The eastern channel, 
toward which I was running, was about 
sixty feet in width, and my sole chance lay 
in the possibility that it was frozen over. As 
I drew near, I was overjoyed to see a white 
surface—snow on ice. I at once decided that 
the ice must be quite thin, and resolved to try a 
schoolboy’s trick of a ‘‘running slide’’ across 
it. Putting on all speed, I shot out on the ice. 

Crack-k-k! went the ice beneath me. It 
bent with my weight, but by good luck held 
until my feet reached a hummock of solid earth 
that stuck up through the ice, from which point 
I secured another impetus that took me safely 
across. At this instant I heard a suggestive 
crack andasplash. Brimson, following closely, 
but not so wisely, had attempted to run over 
the ice, with disastrous result. 

I glanced back, and saw the man standing in 
the cold water. He took one or two steps 
in my direction, but the chill of the deepening 
water checked him. He uttered a fierce oath 
and hastily scrambled back to land. Feeling 
very light of heart, I climbed the steep bluff 
behind me and watched Brimson as he stamped 
in baffled fury across the narrow stream. 

“Say, kid! How’ll I get out of this?’’ he 
bellowed at me. 

**Follow the bridge to the main channel and 
cross on the foot-plank. You can thaw out at 
the pump-house across the river.’’ 

Brimson hurried away, and was soon lost to 
view. I then climbed up to the railway, and 
went on with my precious pay-roll intact. 

When I reached the contractor’s camp, Mr. 
Scott met me with a smile. ‘‘Caught in the 
storm, eh? Joke on you, son. Didn’t see 
anything of that villain Brimson, did you?’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, I saw him,’’ I replied. 

‘Well, it’s safe to watch out for that fellow. 
I’m glad he wasn’t ugly this time. I wouldn’t 
trust him out of my sight!’’ 

I managed to say nothing, but the memory 
of Brimson’s ugliness remained with me vividly 
for the two weeks it required to locate and 
extract the slivers with which my hands were 
literally filled. I have no desire to engage again 
in an aerial chase of a sort similar to the one 














given me by ugly Jim Brimson. 
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PRINCESS JULIANA AND HER PARENTS. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


HE safe and sane celebration of the Fourth 

of July was quite as pleasant as the old 
kind. Let us hope that it will get safer and 
saner and pleasanter every year. 


RINCESS Juliana of the Netherlands cele- 

brated the first anniversary of her birth a 
few weeks ago. In honor of the event she had 
her photograph taken in company with her 
father and her mother, Queen Wilhelmina. 
The three make a charming family group, not 
suggestive of royalty. __ 


APPENDICITIS, according to the latest 
theory, is caused by a micro-organism, and 
under some circumstances, therefore, conta- 
gious. Yet it is not so many years ago that 
people thought they were avoiding the disease 
by picking the grape seeds out of their mouths 
before swallowing the pulp. 


 Opndy has decided that hereafter English 
shall be the official language for scientific 
and technical education. It will be interesting 
to see if this change tends to send more natives 
into the scientific and technical schools, or if 
they will prefer to cling to their natural lan- 
guage and other walks of life. 
MMENCEMENT season is the time when 
good advice is to be had for, or even with- 
out, the asking. None of it this year was any 
better than that the Swarthmore boys got from 
President Jordan of Stanford. “The only 
‘straight’ ticket to vote,’’ he told them, ‘‘is 
one with the crooked names all scratched off.’ 
A FAMOUS aviator, summoned to court for 
overspeeding his automobile, mounted his 
aeroplane and flew five miles to the office of the 
magistrate in five minutes. He paid his fine 
and returned in five minutes more, without 
violating any law—but aerial speed regulations 
may also become necessary in the next few 
years. we 
RECENT newspaper stories recall the age- 
long romance of the alchemists and their 
search for the philosopher’s stone and the magic 
flux that should transmute the base to the pre- 
cious metals. It is well to remember that 
companies have been formed to extract gold 
from sea-water, and even from the scales of 
goldfish—or was it suckers ? 


Woman, proverbially “the weaker sex,’’ 

made a better showing than man in the 
great crush in London when King Edward was 
buried. There were thousands of minor casu- 
alties reported by the police and hospital author- 
ities, and on an average five men fainted to 
one woman, although the proportion of women 
to men in the throng was much larger than 
one to five. 


F what realm should you guess King Sior, 

Queen Mair and Prince Iorwerth are the 
rulers present and to be? No, not Abyssinia, 
nor Cambodia, nor yet one of the Balkan 
states. Their chief palaces are Buckingham 
and Windsor, and in certain parts of their 
dominions they are known as King George, 
Queen Mary and Prince Edward. But to their 
loyal Welsh subjects they are Sior and Mair 
and Iorwerth. 


T= twenty-fifth anniversary of the Lithua- 

nian National Alliance of America, recently 
celebrated, calls attention to the excellent work 
some immigrant aid societies are doing. The 
one just mentioned has its own newspapers, 
which discuss American affairs with keen inter- 
est. It has sickness, accident and death bene- 
fits, funds for educating its promising young 
men as doctors and lawyers, and legal bureaus 
for free advice. Like the National Slavonic 
Society of America, it is constantly leading its 
members toward a worthy American citizen- 
ship. 


LLEGE girl ideals are worth knowing 
about. Both parents and young men are 
interested in the kind of man whom the Barnard 
College seniors—presumably much like college 





girls in general—look forward to marrying. 
This is the composite picture of their ideal 
husband: six feet tall; brown eyes; dark hair ; 
necktie of brgwn, lavender or turquoise blue; 
a perfect gentleman; income of at least two 
thousand dollars a’ year; possessing a sense 
of humor; owning an automobile. It is not 
impossible that some of the class will ultimately 
consider proposals from young men who do not 
measure up to all these plans and specifications. 


( RE Anoms has decided upon its capital 
in less time than was required in Australia. 
At the recent poll of the state, Oklahoma 
City received a majority of thirty thousand 
votes, and the governor has opened his office 
there. It would be unsafe to make any state- 
ment as to the size of the city, for it is 
growing so fast that the estimate would be 
incorrect before the “‘t’’ in its name was 
crossed in the writing. 
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A SACRED BELIEF. 


Despise not thou thy father’s ancient creed, 
Of his pure life it was the golden thread. 
Richard Watson Gilder. 


KINGS’ ALLOWANCES. 

HE German Emperor desires the Prussian 
[bie to increase his income by half a 

million dollars. None of that income is 
derived from the imperial revenues. As King 
of Prussia he receives the revenues of certain 
properties that the royal family turned over to 
the state. The amount has varied with vary- 
ing seasons, and has been as high as four 
million dollars. Last year it was three million 
eight hundred thousand dollars. 

The German imperial family has been cur- 
tailing its expenses for a year or two, and the 
Kaiser wishes to sell some of his fifty or more 
residences, including the palace at Corfu, which 
he bought from the estate of the late Austrian 
empress. The living expenses of kings as well 
as of other persons have been increasing. 

The British Parliament has not yet fixed the 
income of King George, but will soon do so. 
The British kings, as well as the kings of 
Prussia and the rulers of practically all the 
European countries, have turned over to the 
state ancient royal domains, the revenues from 
which are paid into the public treasury. In 
return, the states guarantee to the royal families 
acertain income. In the ease of King Edward, 
the total amount was two million three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, of which five 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars was for his 
private personal expenses. The salaries of all 
his household attendants and the cost of main- 
taining his residences were covered by separate 
appropriations. In addition to the total civil 
list, as the payments to the king are called, 
annuities amounting to more than half a million 
dollars are paid to members of the royal family. 

The cost of maintaining the Emperor of 
Austria is a million and a half more than the 
British pay to their king. The French presi- 
dent receives a hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars, with an additional hundred and 
twenty thousand for his expenses. 

The pay of kings may seem large, but as it 
is chiefly the revenues derived from old royal 
family estates, the burden on the taxpayers is 
not so heavy as it might seem to be. 


® 


ART AND BEAUTY. 
HE old-fashioned man, who derived his 
artistic ideals from the poetry of Keats 
and Tennyson, the music of Mendelssohn 
and Verdi, and the painting of the Barbizon 
men or the Preraphaelites, finds himself in 
the midst of puzzling conditions. He was 


taught that art and beauty are convertible 


terms; that if a thing is not good to look at or 
to hear, it is not art. 

But most artists, whether in words, or sounds, 
or plastic materials, have outgrown that con- 
ception. Theirs is a world busy with grimy 
industrialism, feverish with a spiritual unrest. 

If their poetry is rough and loose-jointed, if 
their music is noisy and discordant, if their 
pictures are naively ugly, it is all the result of 
deliberation. By sound and symbol they are 
picturing the struggle and tragedy of life, and 
finding in the piquant contrast of beauty and 
ugliness a convenient means of reaching the 
effect for which they are striving, 

The troubling incompleteness of Rodin’s 
statuary, often extremely beautiful in detail, the 
crashing dissonances of Strauss’s music, alter- 
nating with passages of charming melody, the 
tortured verse of Whitman and his disciples, 
violative of almost every canon of poetry 
hitherto laid down, are examples of what may 
be called the modern movement in art. Before 
these works the old-fashioned man stands per- 
plexed. He cannot find them beautiful, and 
yet he has an uneasy sense that there is genius 
there, and the stirring of real artistic life. 

As a matter of fact, art, like everything 
human, cannot stand still. It must always be 
changing, even if it is not sensibly ripening or 
decaying, and it manifests ceaselessly, as well 
as it can, the spirit of the age in which it is 
produced. 

So far, then, as art has become really ugly, it 





is at bottom the age and not the artist that must 
be blamed. Perhaps much of its lack of formal 
beauty is due to the awkwardness inseparable 
from the use of new and bolder means of 
expression, or the confusion which must at first 
attend deeper and more searching views of life. 
If that is so, the art of to-day, however far 
from perfection, is honorable as the stepping- 
stone to higher and nobler things. 


* 


MISNAMED. 


“*Tis just my luck!” we rashly cry, 
Where “fault” or “slip” were better name. 
Frederic R. Marvin. 
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THE CRACK BETWEEN. 
as UICK!”’ whispered Nixie, a sort of 

new edition, revised and enlarged, of 

‘*Alice in Wonderland.’’ “We’re going 
to find the Crack between Yesterday and To- 
morrow, and then—slip through it. You see, 
Yesterday really begins just after Midnight, 
and To-morrow begins there, too. So Yester- 
day and To-morrow meet at midnight for a 
single second, before flying off to their new 
places. But the world is oldand worn. There’s 
a tiny Crack between Yesterday and To- 
morrow; and if we’re very quick we can find 
the Crack and slip through. Once inside, 
there’s no Time, of course; and Anything may 
happen and Everything come true.’’ 

With this nugget of wisdom to help us, we may 
guess some more of the subtile relationships of 
human experience. There’s a ‘‘Crack,’’ too, 
between the Thing-we-do and the Thing-we- 
long-to-do. If we take the exact instant,—be- 
tween the sixth and seventh stroke of midnight, 
—we may leap the chasm and find ourselves in 
the Land of We-live-happily-ever-after. 

Then there is another Crack between us and 
our Really-truly-neighbor. ‘That Crack has a 
tendency to widen dangerously in cold, damp 
weather. But if we watch for a bright, sunny 
day, we may be able to slip across and make 
ourselves at home in the Neighbor’s living- 
room. A guest who brings a beam of sunshine 
and a whiff of fresh air is pretty sure to be 
welcome by even the most churlish Neighbor. 

It is a good plan to keep one’s eyes open for 
Cracks. One may slip into one and step over 
another, and thus assist at the accomplishment 
of that millennial state which some of us call 
the solidarity of the race and others character- 
ize more simply as the Paradise of the Future. 


* ¢ 


BORROWING ABROAD. 


MERICAN financiers were congratulating 
themselves ten or fifteen years ago on their 
success in paying off the debt which 

America owed to Europe. Not only were mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of bonds and stocks of 
American corporations held abroad purchased 
and returned to this country, but heavy invest- 
ments were made in foreign enterprises and in 
the funds of European governments. 

Within the past year American promoters, 
have been in Europe trying to borrow money 
for use in the development of American enter- 
prises. Between sixty and a hundred million 
dollars’ worth of bonds have been offered in 
Paris, and the small French investors have 
been impressed with the value of bonds which 
yield four per cent. or more. Other promoters 
have been making arrangements in Berlin to 
sell twenty-five million dollars’ worth of rail- 
road bonds, intending to use the proceeds in 
further development of the railroads. 

These movements, one way and the other, 
are rather interesting than important. The 
man who has money to lend is fortunate. So 
is the man whose business is good and promising 
enough to warrant his borrowing money to 
improve and extend his business. 

So far as the railroad companies are concerned, 
it is wise for them to borrow—for they are 
always borrowing— where they can get the 
money at the lowest rate. 

Just at present a great many American capi- 
talists and companies have their money tied up 
in foreign securities which they do not care to 
sell. Accordingly, the expanding industries of 
the country deem it wise to seek funds abroad, 
rather than pay the high rates of interest that 
would be required to displace present invest- 
ments. 

By and by the home enterprises will yield 
enough to wipe off the foreign debt that is now 
being incurred. 

* ¢ 


DODGING THE MICROBE. 


a Western city a man has recently attracted 
more or less attention in the street-cars by 
using a strap which he carries for the 

purpose, instead of clinging to one of those 
which the company provides for the conve- 
niefice of passengers who have no seat. A man 
of short stature sometimes uses the curved 
handle of a cane or umbrella for this purpose; 
but our Western friend has adopted the individ- 
ual strap for a hygienic reason. 

He is a victim of chronic microbiphobia—he 
sees germs everywhere, countless millions of 
them, all menacing his life, liberty and pursuit 
of happiness. For him contact with the car 
straps used by the public would be little short 





of an attempt at suicide—a direct invitation to 


myriads of buccaneering bacilli to enter his 
system and do their worst. 

The newspaper accounts of this man and 
his individual strap do not tell the story 
of his life in detail, but the rest may be 
imagined. He never turns a door-knob with- 
out putting on gloves; handles no money; 
reads no library books ; touches no mail-matter ; 
eats only food which he has himself prepared, 
and that with his fingers; refuses to stir up the 
dust of the highway; and declines to breathe 
without sifting it the air which the rest of 
humanity uses. 

All intelligent people have a proper respect 
for the germ theory of disease which men of 
science have developed in recent years, and 
habits of cleanliness are always to be encour- 
aged, but if a man devotes himself to dodging 
microbes, he will have no time for anything 
else—and will hardly succeed in that. The 
average person finds it sensible to be something 
of a fatalist in such matters, and to hope for 
the best as he holds the even tenor of his way. 


¢ ¢ 


PSEUDONYMS. 


T is not easy for us of to-day to understand 

that the profession of the author has not 

always been a ‘‘respectable’’ one, or that it 
has not always been safe to say what one 
wanted to say over one’s own name. Yet these 
two facts lie at the bottom of the practise of 
pseudonymity, a practise of very ancient origin, 
which is now going out of fashion. 

Other causes have lengthened the list of pen- 
names—the natural timidity of young authors ; 
the belief of women that their books would 
stand a better chance of respectful treatment if 
a masculine name buttressed the title-page; the 
vanity—or shrewdness—of those who preferred 
singular or high-sounding names to the com- 
monplace ones with which they were by nature 
and their godparents endowed. 

A great many of the eminent writers of the 
past have at times used assumed names; some 
of the most famous are remembered only by 
their pseudonyms. It is not Poquelin, but 
Moliére, that the world knows; not Arouet, 
but Voltaire; not Mary Ann Evans, but George 
Eliot ; not Samuel Clemens, but Mark Twain. 

It is a curious fact that humorous writers 
have been especially addicted to the habit—as 
witness, Artemus Ward, Lewis Carroll, Josh 
Billings, Dooley, and a host of others. This 
may be due to an instinctivé desire to preserve 
the real individuality from the traditional dis- 
respect which long attended the office of jester, 
a disrespect which a truer understanding of the 
value and the dignity of humor has long shown 
us to be absurd. 

However, most of the causes which are 
responsible for pseudonymity need operate no 
longer. Authorship is now an honorable and 
profitable calling. There is no danger in 
expressing any opinion whatever, unless it is 
openly scandalous. Women find the field as 
open to them as to men; and the increased 
market for the writer’s wares makes the fear 
of discomfiture less reasonable. 

Young writers are every year more ready to 
accept, as men in other occupations have to, 
the chances of success or failure under their 


own hames. 
® ¢ ¢ 


ODERN libraries full of books and news- 
papers printed on wood-pulp paper were in a 
fair way to becoming mere dust-heaps until the 
chemists of the governmental paper-testing insti- 
tute in Germany discovered a mixture which will 
check the process of decay. Ifthe pages of a news- 
paper are dipped in a solution, the composition of 
which the chemists have not disclosed, they will 
be turned into a parchment-like substance so 
impervious to atmospheric effects that they will 
last for a long time. The paper has to be treated 
one sheet at a time, and must be thoroughly dried 
before filing. It is obvious that bound newspaper 
files cannot be treated in this way. Some method 
of applying the solution to books already bound 
must be discovered before the material in the libra- 
ries can be kept from crumbling to dust, but so 
long as a solution has been found which will make 
wood-pulp paper durable, the rest will follow in 
course of time. Sia 
NDER the direction of the Portuguese govern- 
ment wireless stations have now been erected 
on the Azores, so that vessels upon the Atlantic 
may | forth be reached from either the Amer- 
ican or the European shore without having the 
message relayed from ship to ship. Hitherto when 
a ship has been more than one thousand miles 
from either shore it could be reached only by the 
assistance of some other ship which was within 
reach, and which used its own wireless outfit to 
pass along the message. That system resulted in 
many delays and disadvantages, and the new 
arrangement is a long advance in wireless com- 
munication. It has taken a year to build the 
stations, for the furious storms which often rage 
in the Azores made it necessary to make the 
masts, which are two hundred and thirty feet tall, 
particularly strong and massive. 





LD-TIME writers of romance filled the Sar- 

gasso Sea with many strange things, and 
attributed to it numerous terrifying qualities 
which modern navigators and men of science are 
treating with seant consideration. It was a pop- 
ular belief that this vast maritime morass—which 
occupies the interior of the great gyration of the 
Gulf Stream in the North Atlantic—had mysterious 
currents of its own which prevented the hulks of 
the many wrecks which were drawn into it from 
either sinking or ever getting out again into the 
free ocean. It was supposed that the famous lost 
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ships of early days, perhaps the treasure-laden 
galleons of the Spanish Main, were circling for- 
ever amid the waste of seaweed which nearly 
turned back the fleet of Columbus. But the Hy- 
drographic Office in Washington reports in a 
matter-of-fact way that a wreck recently drifted 
over one thousand miles through the middle of the 
sea, as it would across any other part of the ocean. 
Navigators have no more difficulty there than 
elsewhere, yet there is something left from the 
old myths and superstitions which will always 
hover over that section of the Atlantic. 


HER CHANCE. 


R a moment the study was quiet, then Mrs. 
Bell renewed the argument: 

“Ralph, you simply don’t understand. I’ve got 
to go! It’s only for a month, and if I stay here, 
why, we shall just spend the money for building 
out the library or putting on a porte-cochére or —”’ 

“We might save it for a rainy day,” suggested 
Professor Bell, practically. 

“What if it didn’t come, and then we had ‘all that 
money just thrown on our hands’?” retorted Mrs. 
Bell, whimsically. Again she began with deter- 
mination: 

“Don’t you see—but, no, you don’t, not for a 
little minute, because you’ve got your books to 
read and your boys to teach and your blessed 
leisure. You think I ought to be as content as 
you are yourself. Well, I’m not. When I try to 
paint nowadays, to do just the simplest sketch or 
‘pochade,’ my brushes fairly stick, gum, glue 
themselves to the palette. And Aunt Lydia’s 
legacy will help me to all I want, just one little 
month of Anhelt’s criticism and advice while he’s 
in America, as I used to have it in Munich.” 

“And the children?” questioned her husband. 
“They’re still so little,” he added, slowly. 

Mrs. Bell’s brow clouded for a moment; then it 
as quickly cleared. 

“As if Nanna wasn’t a treasure!” she replied. 
“I'd trust her judgment sooner than I would my 
own, and Tessie’s five and Ralph’s nearly three.” 
She spoke virtuously, as if the combined ages were 
what was to be counted. 

Mrs. Bell won her point; she usually did. After 
a week spent in careful preparations, in advice to 
her husband, in admonitions to the children and 
in councils with Nanna, Mrs. Bell found herself 
waiting one afternoon at the junction, where 
countless tracks crossed and recrossed into a steel 
spider-web. Her train was late; trains always 
were at the junction, and wearying of her maga- 
zine, she glanced vaguely round to occupy herself, 
and saw two little Italians, and one could hardly 
toddle, recklessly starting to cross the tracks. 
With a sudden impulse she hurried after them, 
and caught the boy’s sleeve. 

“See, Giuseppe!” she commanded, persuasively, 
as she held out a seductive, glittering nickel. 
“Take the little sister back home, and don’t ever, 
ever try to cross the tracks again alone!” 

“His eyes were like little Ralph’s,” she thought, 
as she entered the parlor-car. Not a seat was left, 
and she made her way discontentedly into a dingy 
day-coach. It was full, or nearly so, and with 
misgivings she sank into a doubled seat with a 
woman, all in black, and two little children. What 
a mercy they were pretty—and clean! Outside the 
blurring twilight landscape made reading uneasy ; 
one of the children was restless, too.. With a quick 
friendliness that made all little things love her, 
Mrs. Bell gathered him into her lap and began to 
amuse him. The baby dropped asleep in her 
mother’s arms, ahd the two women fell to talking, 
or, rather, Mrs. Beli listened to the simple un- 
folding of a tragedy. 

The black dress meant that the woman’s hus- 
band, a workman, had died suddenly two weeks 
before. 

“I sold up everything,” she went on, “‘but it 
wasn’t enough, so I’m taking my babies to mother 
while I work out. I did hope I could keep them 
with me, but no one wants two children round. 
And I’m afraid they’!l miss me awful.” 

Mrs. Bell hugged the boy close to her, and her 
eyes filled with tears; at the next stop the woman 
got out, unconscious of the lesson she had given. 
Then, as the train whirled on, Mrs. Bell stared 
into the dusk, thinking, thinking. What if any- 
thing had happened to them while she was gone! 
With a little sigh she thrust away her painting, 
her hopes, her chance, and once in the station, she 
hurried to the telegraph-office and wrote quickly: 

“Expect me on midnight train. My chance is at 
home!” 

* ¢ 


NO EXTRA LANGUAGE. 


RECENT writer on the intellectual progress of 
women in America relates that Lucy Stone, in 
her advocacy of greater freedom and advantages 
for her sex, never tired of quoting the horrified 
exclamation of a conservative old citizen of the 
conservative old city of Newburyport‘when it was 
first proposed there to establish a grammar-school 
for girls: 

“What! Public money toeducate shes! Never!” 

Nevertheless, in the face of much opposition the 
school was obtained, and tie youthful “shes” of 
the town thereafter received an education at least 
approximating that accorded to their brothers— 
when their brothers were not ambitious. The 
more scholarly studies were yet strictly discoun- 
tenanced for them for many a year. 

When a young girl of exceptional intelligence, 
the daughter of a minister, was caught studying 
Latin with her brother,—partly that she might help 
him, for he had not as quick a mind as hers,—an 
astonishing commotion in the parish ensued. Her 
father himself was not wholly pleased; still, he 
could not help feeling some pride in her aspira- 
tions and achievements, and undertook a rather 
faint-hearted defense against those who repro- 
bated such unfeminine presumption. 

One disapproving deacon declared roundly, 
“One language is enough for any woman—mighty 
nigh more’n enough, given as women be to profit- 
less gabbing and gossiping. Two languages to 
chatter in is flying in the face of Providence.” 

“But,” remonstrated the minister, mildly, “Latin 
is a dead language.” 

Then don’t you let your darter meddle with its 








corpse, parson!” was the undaunted rejoinder. 
“Dead or alive, ’tain’t safe to trust a woman with 
an extry language. If it’s dead, she’ll raise its 
ghost and set that talking.” 

The girl never talked Latin,—dead, living or 
ghostly,— but she did, in discreet and guarded 
privacy, pursue her studies with her brother until 
he entered college, and she married. 


* ¢ 


INEXHAUSTIBLE STOCK. 


QUIRE LAWSON never asked for or accepted 

any advice. One day he drove fifteen miles to 
the nearest large town, and there left his horse 
and buggy in a side street in charge of a strange 
young man. Then he went off in search of an 
old friend of his, a Quaker. 


“Thee didn’t leave a valuable horse and carriage 
to a stranger’s care, Thomas!” remonstrated his 
friend. ‘“‘Thee’d better go get it, and drive to the 
livery-stable. This town is not like the little place 
thee lives in.” 

“I looked the y young man over,” said Squire 
Lawson, testily, “and in my judgment it was per- 
fectly safe to leave him in charge. Let us say no 
more about it. 

“Very well,” said his friend, but when, at the 
end of two hours, Squire Lawson took his leave, 
the Quaker shut his office and accompanied the 
squire to the place where he had left his equipage. 

It had vanished, and no inquiries brought an 
information as to where it or the young man h 
gone. 

“Well, Amos,” said the Quaker, after an hour’s 
hot, unavailing search, “‘thee has ‘lost a horse and 
carriage, to be sure, but thee still has plenty of 
judgment left, I’ve no doubt.” 


THE PACE. 


HE following story reminds one of Alice’s mad 

race with the Red Queen in the country where 

“it takes all the running you can do to keep in the 

same place.” They were tramping in Switzerland, 

and when, after a long, dusty afternoon’s walk, a 

bed and a bath and a dinner seemed three very 
desirable things, they spoke to a farmer: 


“Interlaken? How pd is it?” 

“Two miles,” he replied. 

The tourists marehed hopefully on, but after half 
an hour had passed, and no town was in sight, 
the demanded of another peasant: 

ow far are we from Interlaken?” 
wa* ust two miles!” he shouted back. “Keep right 
n the weary trampers toiled on. Another 
halt -hour 7 and still Interlaken was hidden 
from their view. 
“Are we an ywhere near Interlaken?” they im- 
plored, when met the third farmer. 
But two sien miles,” he replied, as had the 
o 
The tourists turned to each other in despair; 
then the fortunate sense of humor intervened. 
“Well,” said one “thank heaven we’re holding 
our own, anyhow!’ 
* 


EXACT THOMAS. 


HOMAS HOAR, the devoted servant, upon 
whom Gilbert White, the English naturalist, 
depended to carry out his garden plans and to look 
after his comfort in many ways, was noted for his 
exactness. Mr. H. C. Shelley, in “Gilbert White 
and Selborne,” gives an amusing illustration. 
There was one occasion when Thomas came to 
report, “Please, sir, I’ve been and broke a glass.” 
“Broke a glass, Thomas! How did you do that?” 
ma! show you, sir,” he rejoined, as he —y 
red fora moment. Returning with a glass 
is hand, he let it fall on the floor, remarking: 
“That’s how I broke it, sir.” 
“There, go along Thomas; ; you are agreat fool,” 
said his master, adding to himself, “and I was as 
great a one for asking such a foolish question.” 


DISCIPLINE MUST BE PRESERVED. 


EN. Nelson A. Miles tells this story to illus- 

trate the result of carrying military discipline 
too far. There was a certain colonel who, in the 
middle of a campaign, was seized with a sudden 
ardor about hygiene. He ordered that all the 
men change their shirts at once. 

The order was an earried out except in the 
case of one com \-~ the privates’ ward- 
robes had been epleted. The captain of 
this company was ta ty de that none of his men 
could change a shirts, since they had only one 
apiece. en he reported this fact, the colonel 
hesitated 2 moment, nm said, firm rly : 

“Orders must be obeyed. Let the men change 
shirts with one another.” 


* 


THE FEMININE OF IT. 


HE was an amiable old lady, and would not 

willingly have said a word against anybody. 
Probably the slip of the tongue which Jdeas 
eredits her with having made was wholly uncon- 
scious. 

She was telling a stranger in the little English 
town about the ceremonies attending the laying of 
the foundation of the new church. 

“Yes,” she said, “the duke and the duchess 
were here, on Bi next them sat the mayor and the 
mayoress, and on the other side the vicar and the 
—er—vixen.” 

* ¢ 


TIMELY WARNING. 


HE recent publication of the memoirs of a 

celebrated English university professor, Oscar 

Browning, recalls a famous epigram—said to be 
one of the most admirable ever composed. 

It was perpetrated by a brilliant pupil, J. K. 
Stephen, upon the professor, who was somewhat 
inclined to corpulency. 

O. B., oh, be obedient 
To nature’s stern decrees; 

For though you be but one O. B., 
You may be too obese! 


* ¢ 


CHANCE FOR A THIRD. 


HE editor had been unusually patient, but it 
was the third visit he had received within a 
week from the long-haired young man. 


“You mi 4 at least give me some su gestions 
about the principa poems, ‘Dying Love’ and 
‘Autumn Fires, Mit you cannot accept them in their 
present form,” persisted the visitor. 

“The only suggestion that occurs to me,” said 
the editor, wearily, “‘is art might throw the 
aS one into the "second let me know what 

ppens.’ 
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For Indigestion 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Especially recommended for the relief of nervous 








dyspepsia, loss of appetite and headache. [Ade. 
E erybod 

Join a Brass Band mn 
Here is the opportunity now for 


everybody who wishes to get ahead 
—to enjoy life and make money. We 
will give you inside pointers on how 
to join a brass band. Band catalogue 
and particulars FREE. Write to-day. 





Just send your name and address. 
Lyon & Healy, "Dit. Si0%0, chicago.” 
WIZARD ~ Mickel-pitd 
REPEATING " atta 






witho janent 
i, Perfectly safe to carry —— 
without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
seq! mg a Poni ag is OR Over six shots in one 
mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
ioe ‘Oc. Witth Pistel Pistol 58 5c. 5 Money: —— or U. 8. stamps, no coins. 
PARKER, STEARNS & 8 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 








Send Us 10 cts. for Sample Box. 





Putnam Spring Clothes Pin. 


Sold everywhere. 
Cc. C. PUTNAM & SON, Putnamville, Vt., U.8. A. 
Our name on every carton. 

















2s 
lubricates properly the sensitive mechanism. 
With perfect action the reel never fails at a 


critical moment. ‘*3 in One” won't gum, dry & 
out, contains no acid. “3 in One" prevents 


rust on every part, add- 
ing years to the life, and 
brightness to the beauty 


of even the finest. Good 
for the rod,too—preserves 

Try it. 
Write to 


THREE IN ONE OIL CO., 
42 AIF Broadway, 
New York City. 


the wood, promoting plia- 
bility—protects the metal. 
Good for fisher also — the 
delicate, pleasant odor 
eeps off mosquitoes. 

Trial bottle sent free. 
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All dealers. 








A Sweet Tooth? 


Yes, and it’s the “ wisdom” tooth, 
of course, asking for another bow! of 


Helge 
TOASTED 
CORN FLAKES 


The tastiest, most delicious breakfast food 
you ever ate. 
are many imitations, 
but none compare 
with the genuine, 
which always bears 
this signature. Look 
for it. 
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Cooper's 
“Gauzrib” is pre- 
eminently the 
underwear of 
quality and re- 
finement. 
“Spring Needle” 
Every inch of 
fabric and finish 
is dependable. 
“Gauzrib” 


is original, sty- 
lish and exclu- 


price. Delight- 
fully elastic and glove-fitting. Launders perfectly. 


Our “Gauzrib” Silk Lisle Vest, here illustrated, is 


finished with genuine hand-crocheted lace, and the | 


workmanship throughout is unsurpassed. 


These garments are not for sale at your dealers 
yet, but & you will write direct to us we will see 
that you are supplied. Beautifully illustrated 

“Gauzrib” booklet and sample of fabric on request. 


COOPER MANUFACTURING CO., | 


Factory C, Bennington, Vermont. 


Every 


stitch is perfect. | 


sive—quite unlike | 
other underwear | 
for women made | 
anywhere,atany | 
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BLACE 


Face Powver 
SUMMER DELIGHTS 


are enjoyed by thousands of women who are immune 
from complexion worries. They are 
the users of Lablache. They 
are recognized by faces free from 
wrinkles—that are never shiny or 


















disfigured by exposure to the 

elements, and a skin always 

smoot and velvety 

Wl Refuse Substitutes. They may 

be dangerous. Flesh, White, 

Pink or Cream, 60c. a box, of 

druggists or by mail 

Send 106. for sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 

j French Perfumers 

Dept. 45 125 Kingston St. 

Boston, Mass. 


Hay-Fever and Asthma. 


Free Advice Fram Skilled Physi- 
cians Who Have Treated Over 
75,000 Cases of this Dread 
Disease. 

















The time draws near for the itching, sneezing, 
burning, coughing and wheezing that makes life 
| a torment to hay-fever sufferers! 

This year don’t go to the mountains or the 

seashore for relief. Getan absolute cure at home, 

| indorsed by physicians, lawyers, ministers, busi- 

| ness men and people of high standing all over the 
world—stay at home in comfort and get well. 

Let us send you free advice as to how you can 

| be cured to stay cured of hay-fever and asthma; 


| let us send you testimonials that prove beyond a 
| Shadow of doubt that our methods absolutely drive 
the hay-fever from your blood so that you will 


never again have to fear the recurrence of the hay- 
fever season. 

And, best of all, while following our advice, you 
will not lose time from your work, you will not 
have to go away on an expensive trip, seeking 
change of climate; our advice can be followed 
successfully in the privacy and comfort of your 
own home, and you can conquer this disease which 
has made the summer miserable for you in the 
past. 

Don’t think that our advice calls for anything 
harsh or disagreeable to you. Not at all. A 
great deal of it is in telling you what to eat and 
what not to eat, as well as how to live. Write 
us to-day and find out about it. 

Ask for bulletin Y-107, and with it we will send 
a diagnosis blank and also a true story by Rev. C. 
H. Rowley, “How I Suffered from Hay-Fever and 
How I Was Cured.” Send no money, just your 
name and address. But do not delay, as you need 
| our advice before your 1910 attack comes on. 

P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Every Detail 


h has been the subject of infinite thought and 
| experiment through years of most patient 
work with one end in view—the building of 
the most perfect, most reliable, most serv- 
iceable family sewing machine possible. 

Fifty years of the lives of men, fifty 
years of the keenest inventive genius have 
gone into it to make the 


|| NEW HOME 


| Sewing Machine 
the best sewing machine in the world. 
True, you can buy for much less money 
machines that look about as well as the 
New Home, but remember that ‘Beauty is 
only skin-deep.'' You can get lower-priced 
| machines that when fresh and new will do 
good looking work, but they won't keep do- 
ing it for a lifetime, as the New Home will. 
Examine every part of the New Home 
and compare it with any other machine, 
and you cannot fail to recognize its superi- 
ority throughout. You will discover why 
it was that the New Home (in competition 
with all other makes) was chosen by the 
City of Boston for use in sewing instruc- 

tion in the Boston Public Schools. 

Send for our literature to-day 
and read up about tt. 

NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Orange, Mass. 
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IM BROWN’S a good old chum of mine, 
He thinks that I’m some punkins, too; 
We used to fight sometimes, but shucks, 
I guess that’s what all fellows do. 


Jim always had a knowing way 
Of planning things ahead a mite, 
And that’s the reason, I suppose, 
That all his schemes have turned out right. 
Now take it, when the Fourth come round 
We’d both start in to celebrate, 
And I’d shoot all my fireworks off, 
While he’d hang onto his, and wait. 


So when night come, he’d have some left, 
And I’d be borrowing some of his. 

I guess that’s why he’s rich to-day 
And I’m dead broke, that’s what it is. 


For somehow now, it seems to me, 
We’ve always gone along that way, 

Jim saving his fireworks till night, 
And me a-shooting mine by day. 


* 
HIS CALL TO PREACH. 


HE carpenter set up 
T his ladder against 

the house, and pre- 
pared to make the modest 
repairs which the church 
trustees had ordered upon 
the rented cottage which 
served as a parsonage for 
the new minister. ‘To the minister’s small boy 
the occasion was one of importance and delight. 
He played round the foot of the ladder, and 
plied the carpenter with questions. What was 
this tool for, and how did he use that one. 
Would that saw cut a man’s leg off, and all the 
other foolish questions which a boy with in- 
tellectual curiosity will ask of any man who is 
willing to listen. The carpenter was a kindly 
man and answered the boy’s inquiries, and now 
and then asked a question of his own. 

‘‘What’s your father’s business, sonny ?’’ 
he inquired. 

‘*He’s a minister,’’ said the little lad. 

“Well, now, that’s fine, ain’t it?’’ said the 
carpenter. ‘‘Just to think of living to do good; 
telling people how to do right, and sort of 
helping them to do it! Nothing in the world 
could be so fine as that!’’ 

The boy looked up, a little surprised at the 
warmth of the carpenter’s word. To him it 
seemed a much finer thing to be a carpenter, 
climbing tall ladders and working with sharp 
and shiny tools. The man, with his foot on the 
ladder, went on: 

‘*Yes, sir, that’s the very finest thing that 
can be. Now being a carpenter’s a great thing. 
Jesus was a carpenter, and if a man can’t 
preach, why, there isn’t anything better than 
to be a carpenter. But to be a minister, and 
just to live to help people to be good, why, 
nothing in the world could be so fine as 
that !’’ 





The words made a deep impression on the | 


boy. He received them as from one of high 
authority, a man who could erect tall ladders, 
and could climb up on houses, and could make 
things out of wood. Not for a moment did he 
doubt that to be a carpenter was one of the best 
things in ‘the world, and to have so great a 
man speak so of his father’s profession set him 
to thinking. 

This small boy had been born into the home 
of a home missionary, and had spent his few 
years in moving from one small parish to 
-another. He had not failed to honor his 
father, nor to count him the greatest and best 
man in the world, but his father’s profession 
on the one hand had been the simply natural 
thing, and on the other had represented cer- 
tain restrictions and hardships for the boy. 
The word of the carpenter gave him a new 
reverence for his father’s profession, and that 
which it represented. 

Years passed, and the young man saw things 
in a different perspective. Yet all through his 
college course, as he thought of his own life- 
work, the words that he had heard in boyhood 
came back to him, and ever with a profounder 
sense of their truth. 

One day he stood before a council of ministers 
to be ordained to the ministry, and was asked 
to relate his Christian experience. 

He told of the home influences, and the early 
life of piety and of aspiration, of his father’s 
hopes and his mother’s prayers, and then told 
the incident as here related. Said he: 

“I do not know how it will seem to you, or 
whether I can make you understand just how 
that word impressed me as a boy, nor how the 
feeling that it inspired recurred at intervals 
through the years. But I think no one incident 
has meant more to me. In a very true sense, 
I think I can say of it that that was my call to 
preach. It gave me a new measure of my 





father’s life, and that for which he wrought 
and sacrificed; and I have been unable to 
escape the conviction that nothing could be so 


fine as that.’’ 
‘ * «© 


HOW HE GOT HIS START. 


COLLEGE degree, although a useful docu- 
A ment and a certificate of a certain amount of 
formal work, need never be regretted by the 

man who has done what many an A. B. has not. 
Much the same is true in military life, as this 
story from the Chicago Record-Herald testifies. 
It concerns a boy who, before he was twelve years 
old, was a musician in a Michigan regiment during 
the Civil War. At the Battle of Chickamauga he 
threw away his drum, picked up a musket, and in 
the two days’ fight did full duty as a private 
soldier. For an act of courage he was made a 
lance-sergeant, and as such served to the end of 
his term, which included the battles, under Gen- 
eral Grant, about Chattanooga, in November, 1863. 


His people were poor. They could not send him 
to school before he was a soldier, and they re- 
ceived most of his pay while he was in the army. 
When the war was over he had to work at any- 
thing he could find to do to help his inadily. 

In 1871, when he was twenty years old, he deter- 
mined to seek an appointment to West Point. 
His friends tried to dissuade him, knowing that 
his lack of education was so great as to make it 
certain that he would not be accepted. 

“Nobody would nominate you for a cadet,” said 
one x oor eat % the sled 

“Well, | am going to try, anyway, replied. 
“President Grant knows saanething about me, and 
he may send me to West Point.” 

President Grant’s attention was recalled to the 
child-soldier of 1863, and he was asked to nominate 
him for the Military Academy. The nomination 
was made at once, but the boy was “found”; or, 
to use a less technical term, he failed. He was 
short in mathematics, short in history, short in 
literature, short in height and weight, and short 
in general information. 

n time the youngster appeared in Washington 
with a fixed se to see his soldier comrade 
and friend in the White House, President Grant. 

“Whom do you wish to see?” asked a door- 





gee. 
“The President.” 

“You can’t see him now.” 

After a half an hour, the boy tapped the 
doorkeeper on the shoulder and asked how much 
longer he would have to wait. 

™ ess you can’t see the President to-day,” 


was the ~ +e 
“T guess L can. You &° in and tell him that 
John , Twenty-Second Michi- 


lem of Compan 
gan, wants to see im.” 


The ~~ was conveyed tothe President. A 
Cabinet minister was conferring with his chief 
at the time. Directions were given to let the 
visitor ‘come right in.”’” The great soldier shook 
John Clem cordially by the hand. 

“They thought they didn’t want me at West 
Point, General Grant,” said the boy. 

The President, after a moment’s reflection 
wrote a note, slipped it into an envelope, addressed 
it, and told his caller to take it to General Belknap, 
the Secre of War. 

The Secretary read the President’s note, looked 
the young fellow over carefully, und asked him to 


e seated. 

“Do you know what this note contains?” asked 
the Iowa general. 

“T do not, sir.” 

“President Grant directs me to appoint 
second lieutenant in the United States army. 

That was done. He was made a first lieutenant 
in 1874, a by in 1882, a major in 1895, a lieuten- 
ant-colonel in 1901, and a colonel in 1903. 


yous 


* 


A LESSON IN ENGLISH. 


HERE is a prevailing notion that volume of 
sound facilitates understanding. This idea 
is fatal to intelligent conversation when 

demonstrated on the telephone; it is ridiculous 
when applied to the attempt to make a foreign 
language comprehensible. Who has not shouted 
in vain—or been shouted at—in an alien tongue? 
And yet the belief lingers. Lars Gustaf Sellstedt, 
in “From Forecastle to Academy,’ tells of his 
experience in learning English. He ran away 
when a lad, and shipped as a cabin-boy. One of 
his voyages took him to the United States, and on 
the way he tried to prepare himself in the matter 
of speech. 

The mulatto cook took me in his particular 
—- and gave me private lessons. His zeal 
was indefatigable and his patience without bounds. 
He was a first-rate cook, and never seemed to be 
inahurry. From two till five in the afternoon he 
would sit and smoke his pipe in the galley, both 

self and his surroundings models of neatness 
and order. 

Once_he told me a long story, not a word of 
which I understood. But one word, “horse,” re- 
curred so many times I suspected it was the key- 
note of the tale. Finally I asked him what a horse 
was. His astonishment at my ignorance was 
boundless. 

“Dunno what a horse is?” 

I shook my head. My research into the lan- 
guage had been confined to objects within the 
range of my vision, and there was no such thing 
as a horse on board. 

“Dunno what a horse is? Why—a horse is—a 
pore te a horse is a horse! &@ HORSE! a 


No go! The increase in emphasis did not bring 
the animal to my mental perception. For a mo- 
ment the cook seemed in despair. Then he took 
a piece of chalk and drew on the stovepipe a fair 
representation of a horse. The smile of satisfac- 
tion which lighted up his African features at my 
intelligent “Ah!” was beautiful to behold. 


* 


HE APPROVED. 


T is an unfortunate fact that one untoward indi- 
| vidual can give a whole race a reputation. Of 

all the American tourists who pervade the Con- 
tinent of Europe, it is not the hundred well-bred, 
well-mannered travellers who are remembered, 
but the one uncouth specimen, who gives his 
fellow countrymen the benefit of his behavior. 
James E. Freeman tells of such a person in 
“Gatherings from an Artist’s Portfolio.” 


One day a tall, gaunt man came to his studio in 
Rome and greeted him in a free and easy manner. 

“How do you do, sir?” he began. “I see you’re 
a sculpture.” 

“No,” replied Freeman, “I’m a painture.” 

The man looked at Mr. Freeman sharply to 
detect any possible sarcasm. Seeing no expression 
to rouse his suspicions, he continued : 

“I’m looking for an American sculpture by the 
name of Crawford. I was told he lived in this 
buildin’. So you are in the paintin’ business? 
You ain’t got much of a supply on hand.” 

“No,” said Mr. Freeman, “I have not got in my 
winter stock.” 

Again the visitor gave a searching glance; then 





ood-naturedly that the artist re 
est across the street to 
rawford. That evening 


he laughed so 
on his coat and took his 
the studio of the famous ’ 
the latter told him the story of the visit. 

si was a most remarkable and enlightened 
citizen. He lifted the latch of my door and came 
in without oe ne ween F ‘You are Crawford, the 
American sculpture?’ he asked. ‘My name is 
Crawford,’ I replied. 

“T was busy modeling ‘Supplication,’ and forgot 
all about the visitor, until I felt a heavy hand laid 
on my shoulder. ‘I say, Crawford,’ a voice said in 
my ear, ‘I admire your conceit.’ 

‘My first impulse was to punch his head. 

“*You mustn’t take offense,’ he went on. ‘I 
mean I like that image in mud there. I’m no 
great shakes judging those sort of things, but I 
guess that boy sy is A Number One. 

“*When I get home I shall tell the folks of the 
elegant effigies I’ve seen in your place, and I 
guess I can get something put in our local news- 
paper about it, too. If you are ever within ten 
miles of my place and don’t stop, I'll take it 


amiss!’” 


6S ESBS 
FLOWER OF THE MAGNOLIA 
(By, Candace Wheeler 





REE flowers grow by God’s 
own grace 
In crystal air 
Drawn skyward, looking toward 
His face 
As angels dare. 
I, who do sin and suffer here, 


With heart to climb, 

Impelled by love, withheld by fear 
Through life and time— 

I, yearning to God’s radiant sky, 
My thoughts in air— 

Unfold and float uplifted high 
In Flowers of Prayer. 


THE DOG KNEW HIM. 


E was a thin young man with narrow shoul- 
H ders and very fashionable clothes. His 
right hand clutched a chain, at the other end 
of which, some four feet in front of him, there 
tugged a heavy bulldog that seemed to be draw- 
ing his master along the sidewalk. Now and then 
the man would whistle or call, and the bulldog, if 
he happened to want to hear, would slacken up a 
little on the chain. But it was evident to any one 
who saw the oddly assorted pair that the dog had 
the stronger will, as well as the stronger body, of 
the two. 


They passed two business men who were taking 
a little air during the noon hour. 

“Notice that man and the dog?” queried one. 

“Yes,” replied the other. ‘Who are they?” 

“TI don’t know,” replied the first man, ‘“‘and 1 
can’t say | very much care. The reason I spoke 
was that the man was the hero—or rather the 
victim—of rather a funny incident the other day. 
It seems he lives across the street from me, up- 
town, you know. The other day I saw him going 
up, preceded by the dog, of course. He was on 
one side and I on the other. There was about 
half a mile to go, when suddenly it began to rain. 
I heard the man whistle to his dog, that was trot- 
ting in front, and then I noticed for the first time 
that the dog was coxsving an umbrella.” 

“I didn’t know those bulldogs were so intel—”’ 


began the other. 

“Oh, very—as you will see in a moment. The 
man whistled to the dog, and the dog half-turned 
round and trotted on. 


“*Bingo!’ shouted the man. But Bingo never 


nee. He went on. 
“The man whistled again, and at that the do; 
again turned roi a little way and kind 
grinned—the Vd those bulldogs do, wat know, 
and went on. Then the owner cried, ‘Halt!’ which 
seemed to penetrate to the beast’s inner con- 
science, or consciousness, or somewhere where 
there was a responsive chord, for he stopped, 
The man came up to him. It was now 


raining quite liberally. 

«Drop it!’ he . But Bingo wouldn’t. He 
held on. The man got mad and grabbed the 
handle, and began pull. Bingo was game. 

ie _— 

kind of a dog pulling,” 


Th 
“T have seen Bingo’s 

remarked his friend, ‘and I can imagine what 
hegpepes. Did the umbrella last?’ 

“It lasted pretty well,” said the other. “I guess 
it must have nm anew umbrella. By the time I 
reached my door Bingo had taken enough of it off 
the stem to keep him happy, so he let his master 
¢: the rest inside. 

“Those bulldogs, as ; almost 


ou were sayin 
seem able to reason at ti 


es, don’t they 


* 


‘ MOTHER’S” AWAKENING. 


T may be quite true, as so many opponents of 
| woman suffrage assert, that the truly domestic 

woman does not want the ballot, but there is 
a hint in the story below, told in the Nautilus 
magazine by the son of a woman of that type, that 
there are occasions when she would appreciate 
the rights of citizenship for a few moments. “My 
mother,” writes this gentleman, “is one of those 
lovely ‘domestic’ women who consciously and un- 
consciously radiate love and good-will. She has 
never been known as a woman suffragist; the 
wildest imagination could not depict her as in any 
sense masculine or strong-minded. She is the 
sweetest of womanly women, yet I have heard her 
tell this story with trembling voice and tearful 
eyes. 


“It was something like fifty years ago, when she 
was a young wife and mother back in southern 
Ohio. It was Sunday, and because father had 
told her that he wanted to invite the preacher 
home to dinner, she said that she did not care 
about going to church. 

“While other folks were dressed in their best 
and enjoying the beautiful Sabbath day, she was 
cleaning chickens and baking and stewing over a 
hot stove. She wasn’t feeling bad about it, either. 
Feeling rather a little honored that she was ‘per- 
mitted’ to spread the feast for the preacher and 
the presiding elder and a few more of the lords of 
creation. 

“In due course they arrived. While father lis- 
tened to the words of wisdom that flowed from the 
mouths of the divines, mother, with perspiring 
brow, saw that all were served. As the meal pro- 

essed, she was of course duly complimented— 

ey the words did not seem to reach the 
r spot. 

As she had qouTmered back and forth between 
the table and the kitchen, she had been able to 
catch a little of the weighty conversation going on 
about the board. She had caught the name of 





Susan B. Anthony. Miss Anthony’s name was 
wy beginning to be known; mother had heard of 
er, but that was about all. 

“There was jest and wit at Miss Anthony’s ex- 

mse. Satire and sarcasm and Scripture. Fem- 
nine inferiority and masculine superiority were 
fully exploited and firmly established.. Woman’s 
place—in the kitchen—was loudly proclaimed and 
ably defended. it was wholly for woman’s 
sake, . That was where she wanted to be, 
where she belonged,—and none but an ‘unsexed’ 
woman would dare think otherwise. 

“Mother was referred to and held apee a shining 
example of what woman ought to be. She was 
contrasted with Miss Anthony—greatly to Miss 
Anthony’s disadvantage. Finally, one of the 
divines, thinking to clinch the discussion, appealed 
to her for a final word of confirmation upon the 
apparently unanimous decision. 

“Mother’s hearing suddenly failed. She had 
business in the kitchen. Then on out the back 
door and round the corner of the house. When 
she was sure no one but God was listening, she 
raised her clinched fists to heaven and— while 
tears streamed down her face—cried aloud : 

“*God bless Susan B. Anthony! God bless 
Susan B. Anthony!’ ”’ 


* 


A WITTY PASHA. 


RIBERY is common in the East. One of the 
B notable contributory causes is the rigid sup- 

pression of a free press by the powers in 
authority, for there as elsewhere the fear of 
publicity is the beginning of official wisdom. But 
it must not be supposed that the universal official 
corruption is unknown in the East; it is, on the 
contrary, a tender subject there, as a humorous 
story within a story, told by the late Rev. H. H. 
Jessup, D.D., in his recent book, “Fifty-Three 
Years in Syria,” bears witness. 


One day in 1873 Doctor Van Dyck, manager of 

the —s in connection with the work of propa- 
a of the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, 

y Kamil Pasha, the governor, to 
come to the serai, as he was about to shut up the 

ress for a violation of the press laws. Doctor 

an Dyck proceeded to the serai and asked the 
pasha what he meant. 

The ha, holding up a little tract, said, “Was 
oy nted at your press?” 

ia e 


“Then it must be confiscated, as it contains an 
attack on the Turkish government.” 

“Wherein,” asked tor Van Dyck, “does it 
attack the government?” 

The pasha pointed out several passages which 
criticized the bribery and corruption everywhere 
prevalent, perjury and lying among witnesses and 

ublic officials, and the fact that “truth had fallen 
n the streets and equity could not enter.’ 

“Are not these statements true?” said Doctor 
Van Dyck. “Your excellency ought to put a copy 
into the hands of pm | government official in your 
pashalic. Is it not so?’ 

“Have you never heard the story of the Cadi el 
Ah-war?” asked the pasha. 

“And what is that?” queried the doctor. 

“Well,” began the pasha, “once there was a 
famous one-eyed cadi [judge]. One day a man 
came to court and addre m as follows: 

**Good morning, O one-eyed cadi! 

ssed on: cadi! I have heard 
e noble character and justice of the one-eyed 


* “Sto terrupted the . ‘Sup z 
one-eyed, do I want to be everlastingly reminded 
of it? Get out of my sight!’ 


nd so,” concluded the ha, “we know that 
these reflections on our country and our courts are 
7s ed we don’t want to be publicly reminded 
i) 


ONE PASSENGER TOO MANY. 


‘WO men on a hunting and fishing trip in the 

Province of Ontario had an adventure with 

a bear, which is described by a writer in 
Recreation. They were crossing a lake toward their 
camp, and steered toward what they thought was 
the burned end of a sunken log. It proved, how- 
ever, to be alarge bear. He was swimming slowly, 
evidently enjoying his cooling bath, and in no 
hurry to go ashore. They had no weapons, and 
made their plans to drive the bear toward their 
camp, where their guide was at work, and when 
within a few hundred feet of his rifle all would be 
right. 

A few — strokes put our boat between him 
and the ige of the lake. We —— — 
he would turn aside and let us drive him before 
us. We were wrong in our supposition. He swam 
right up to the canoe, and strove to go post us. 

‘Hit him, and turn him again!” called Bill. I 
raised myself in the canoe, reached out, and struck 
him fair and hard on top of the head. Unfortu- 
nately, I struck too hard and broke my paddle. 
The overreach upset the canoe, and overboard 
went Bill and I. 

When I came to the surface, I found the boat 
floating keel up and but a few feet away from me. 
I.mana; to get back to it. Bill was holding on 
to the stern. had hardly got a good p on 
the canoe before I realized that we a new 

nger. The bear had crawled up on the 
oating boat. 

Here was a nice state of affairs. Two men 
neither of them swimmers, clinging to the end of 
an upturned canoe, with a bear in the center, ap- 
parently determined to stay there. 

“Shout for Tom and the rifle,” suggested Bill. 

There seemed nothing else to do, and so we 
shouted. Our first “Hello!” disturbed the bear, 
and he hugged the canoe a little closer. The canoe 
had nearer the headland, and Tom was 
ready for us. A few more minutes and we were 
rid of our uninvited guee. 

As Tom brought his rifle to sight, I crouched as 
low in the water as I could. There was a puff of 
smoke, the crack of the rifle, and the dull “pesh”’ 
that told of an unerring aim. Bruin slipped down 
into the water stone-dead. 

In less than five minutes Bill and I were safe 
ashore, and, save our wetting, none the worse for 
an exciting adventure. 


* ¢ 


WILLING TO DO HER SHARE. 


T is all for the best, perhaps, that our colored 
friends are care-free regarding what the future 
may have in store for them. If the possibilities 

of i or misfortune are presented 
to them, their sanguine disposition makes them 
serenely confident that they can meet their diffi- 
culties unaided. Such was the attitude of mind 
of a dusky maiden who, with her chosen young 
man, stood up before the minister to be married. 

“Susannah,” asked the preacher, when it came 

her turn to answer the usual question in such 
cases, “‘do you take this man to be your wedded 
husband, for better or for worse —” 

“Jes’ as he is, pahson,” she interrupted; ‘‘jes’ 

as he is. Ef he gits any bettah Ah’ll know de 
good Lawd’s gwine take ’im; an’ ¢ he gits any 





i unha 
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wusser, w’y, Ah’ll tend to ’im myself.” 


















DRAWN BY L. J. BRIOGMAN 


FLOWER LESSONS. 
By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


OTHER Nature’s flowers can show 
Lots of things a child should know! 

Four - o’clocks will tell the hours 
When they open wide their flowers. 
Sunflowers bend to where the sun 
Sinks when all his work is done. 
Dandelion puffs, you know, 
Tell you when it’s time to go 
If you blow their fluff away. 
Pansies make fine dolls for play. 
“You love butter!” you are told 
By deep cups of yellow gold, 
And the daisy’s petals white 
Tell your fortune fair and bright. 
Lots of things a child should know 
Mother Nature’s flowers can show! 


—_ ie 


TWO NOVEL PETS. 
By Elizabeth Price. 


NCE upon a time—not a long time ago, 
O either—there was a wee bird’s nest in 

the lower branches of a eucalyptus-tree, 
away out in sunny California. Humming- 
birds had made it; first a round cup of cotton, 
and then a lining of feathers all soft and downy. 
It did not seem as if anything could ever use a 
nest only about half the size of the shell of a 
hen’s egg. But the little hummers knew quite 
well that their babies would be lost in a larger 
one; so they built it most carefully, put two 
tiny bits of eggs in it, and later hatched two 
mites of birds. 

At first there was plenty of room; it really 
seemed as if they had not needed such a 
spacious bedroom until they began to grow. 
But they had not had time to grow much when 
something happened. Suddenly Father and 
Mother Hummer disappeared, and did not 
come back. Nobody knew what happened to 
them, but somebody’s sharp eyes found two 
wee hummer orphans all alone in the qu 
little hammock, and very hungry. SO the 
somebody lifted the nest down and took it home. 

Humming-birds are very shy, you know. 
You ean see them sometimes poised over a 
flower, their long bills reaching for the honey 
in its heart, and their rainbow wings fluttering 
so fast they look like gossamer instead of 
feathers. But if you reach a hand toward 
them they are gone so quickly and so far you 
wonder if they really had been there, or if you 
dreamed it. So you can understand that a 
tame humming-bird is a very unusual sight. 
But the babies were too little to flutter or fly, 
and too hungry to be frightened. They could 
only open their bits of beaks wide, hoping that 
somebody would fill them. 

They were not disappointed. They were 
fed on sugar and water, and fed with—what 
do you suppose ?—a medicine-dropper. 

They grew very fast, and soon got too 
large for their nest, so some one had some 
little sticks fixed for them to perch on. They 
have learned to feed themselves now, and 
sip their sugar-water out of a glass saltcellar. 
They are strong enough to fly, and are as 
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‘Up to Date Flying ‘Lessons* 


Old Fashioned JTethods of teaching are 
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DANGEROUS 


Why allow your birds to fall and break their limbs when 


The AEROPLANE PIECHANICAL NURSE 


prevents al] danger ? 


















PUZZLES. 





happy as possible in their pretty bungalow 
home, where the screens at doors and windows 
keep them from going away. There are plenty 
of flowers on table and mantel for them to 


enjoy, and they go about just as they please. 
They were named Midget and Tiny, and do not 
act as if they ever should want to leave for an 
outdoor life. 





| had to 
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THE WEIGHT OF AIR. 
By Thomas H. Rogers. 


S Ned ran down to the beach one morning 
A he saw two of his playmates, Frank, who 
was his own age, and Alice, two years 
older, away down on the point by the landing. 
What in the world were they doing? The 
waves made so much noise that they could not 


hear him call. He stopped and looked steadily. 
Fishing? He never saw any one fish just like 


that. Each carried a piece of string, on the 
end of which dangled something unlike any 
fish he had ever seen. It really looked like a 
griddle-cake. First they ran down to the edge 
of the water, into which they dropped the 
griddle-cake things. Almost as soon as they 
dropped the ‘‘bait’’ they jerked it out and 
scampered over the sand, up on the stony 
part of the beach, where they dropped it among 
the stones, and then they pulled up as if it was 
not easy to do, and lo! a round, flat object now 
hung on the string. 

“Fishing for turtles,’’ thought Ned, so inter- 
ested that he forgot to go on. ‘‘No,’’ he said 
to himself, ‘‘turtles would hang with their 
heads up, and not with their backs uppermost. 
Alice is afraid of turtles, too, and she certainly 
is not afraid of those things.’’ 

Coming to himself, Ned ran on until the 
others saw him. ‘‘Hurry up!’’ they shouted, 
as if he was not already going at his best gait. 

‘*What is it?’’ he called, almost out of breath. 

‘‘Suckers,’’ both replied. Now suckers to 
Ned meant a kind of candy or a kind of fish, 
and these, he could now see, were only stones 
fastened to pieces of string. 
~ And then Ned saw a round piece of leather, 
about the size of a griddle-cake, 
with a string fastened in its center. — = 

pre 





The leather clung to the stone. 

“Is it glued?’’ asked Ned. 

‘‘No, only wet,’’ answered Frank. 

‘‘What makes them stick fast to 
the stones?’’ asked Ned. 

“‘The weight of the air,’’ said 
Frank, quickly, in a ‘‘know it all’’ 


manner. 

Ned looked puzzled. ‘ ‘Weight of 
the air?’’ 

“*Yes,’’ Alice said, ‘‘Uncle Will 


told us about it. 
fluid, the same as 
heavy.”’ 
Ned held out his open hand. 
don’t feel any weight,’’ he said. 
Frank laughed, but Alice went on: 
‘‘Neither do you feel the weight of 





Iie says air is a 
water, and it is 


soy 


all the air out of the jar with an air-pump, 
that the weight of the air above it would crush 
my hand.’’ 

“And,”’ added Frank, anxious to show his | 
knowledge, ‘‘when the air is pressed out from | 
under the sucker it is just the same as pumping | 
the air out of the jar, and the weight of the | 
air above the sucker presses down so hard as | 
to hold it fast to the stone.’’ | 

Ned still looked doubtful. It seemed so 
strange. 

**Uncle Will showed us how to prove it with 
water,’’ said Alice. ‘‘I’ll show you.”’ 

She found a tin can on the boat-landing float, 
and filled it with water. It was pretty heavy. 
Balancing it carefully on his open hand, Ned 
lowered it, s‘ill full, into the water. To his 
surprise, it seemed to have no weight, when it 
was under water, but felt heavy as soon as he | 
took it out again, full. 

‘*How funny !’’ he exclaimed. 

“When you put your open hand down in the | 
water,’’ continued Alice, ‘‘the water above it | 
is supported or held up by the water under | 
it, just the same as it is when your hand is | 
not there. ‘The water below your hand sup- | 
ports it, too, so that you do not feel the weight 
of the water that is above your hand. And it 
is just the same with the can as with your 
hand. As soon as you lift the canful up out | 
of the water it feels heavy because the water 
which supported or held it up underneath is 
no longer there. It is exactly the same with 
air, only the air is much thinner and not so 
heavy as water.’’ 

But Frank, who had gone off 
to play with his sucker, now called, | 
‘Come on! Let’s get an old shoe | 
and some string and make one for | 

Ned.’’ 

It was soon done. The sucker was | 
made of a round piece of leather, 
three and one-half or four inches 
across, with a hole in the center just 
large enough for a strong string or 
fish-line to pass through. They made 
sure there were no other holes in the | 
leather. 

In a slip-knot, or noose, on 
the lower end of the string they | 
fastened a loosely rolled piece of 
leather about one-quarter of an inch | 
square, to keep the string from 
pulling through the hole. 

Next they soaked the sucker well | 





water when you hold your hand in 
it, because there is water below your 
hand as well as above it. Uncle Will 
said that if I should put my hand 
over the open top of a jar and pump 








in water, pressed it on the smooth, | 
hard surface of a stone, and lifted | 
by the string. The stone came up, 
and Ned by this new plaything had 
learned his first lesson in natural law. 


| Wl 


1. ANAGRAMS. 


The man at the -- - in a manner that 
showed ------ vulgarity. 

He made a fortune - but his -- - 
coarseness kept him out of the best socie ty. 

Although he is --- - is not colder than his 
manner, and I do not appre ciate --- - with- 
out kindness. 


Let me 
ill 


a minute then I 
the picture. 

While we were at -- began, and we 
-- the ardor of the e children, who 


more, 


| wished to go at once. 


She was dressing, but she stopped with her 
---- -- the window, while she watched a -- 
between a hen and a hawk 

People who air at the opera madden 
| me; it is too much for ----- nature. 

--,-- --- request,went to look at the ----- 


2. SUBTRACTIONS. 
Drop a letter and transpose the word indicated. 
I’ll not prepare the food to-day, 
The task is vile and low; 
Some foreign slave may do such work, 
is just their course to go. 
Within the hammock I'll recline, 
That is, until it’s time to dine, 
Then I'll sit down with friends of mine. 


3. RIDDLES. 
I. 

They’re brothers, they’re twins. 

In all kinds of weather, 

Morning and night, 

They’re always together. 

Always together they must abide, 

Yet they are never 

Side by side. 

If one climbs up-stairs, 

The other will go 

Fast as he can 

To the floor below. 

If one seeks an airing, 

He goes alone; 

If one takes a bath, 

The other takes none. 

Together they stop, 

Together they start, 

Always toge “the r, 

Yet always apart. 

Crisscross and cranky, 

And like as two pins: 

Who ever heard 

Of such curious twins? 

Il. 

I know a clear-eyed little man 
Who measures with his foot 
A certain thing for you and me. 
Sometimes his measures suit, 
And other days they don’t a bit- 
Right cross we grow concerning it. 


At times we say, “I wish he’d move 
He isn’t right at all 
At times we sigh, “Ome, O my, 
I'd like to see him fall!’ 

Always the clear-eyed little man 


Measures and metes as best he can. 
11. 
I bring you tidings from a friend ; 
To distant lands by me you send 
To purchase finery or food ; 
I may bring ill, I may bring good ; 
I’m needed by the wisest sage 
I keep the records of the age ; 
I keep the records of your wrongs ; 
I help you learn your sweetest songs. 
My home is made of tin or brass, 
Of stone or crockery or glass. 
IV. 
You'll often find me ove rhead, 
Or sleeping in a sandy bed; 
And when I journey fo and fro 
I often backward seem to go. 
I’m in the sky, I’m on the shore, 
You’ve eaten me and asked for more. 


4. ENIGMA. 

My first must show the end of man; 
My second in his life is seen; 

My third appeared when age woo 
My fourth stands by his grave, I ween; 
My fifth in all his acts and fears; 

My sixth in his reward appe ars; 

And seventh find within the cal 

Of roaring whole as waters fall. 
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FOR GIRLS WHO DRIVE. 


N a quiet city 
street not long 


ago I saw, tied 
before a house, a horse 
harnessed to a low 
phaeton. At his head 
stood a bright girl, some 
seventeen years old,and 
as I drew near, the 
horse made a move as 
if tonip her arm. To 
my surprise she re- 
taliated with a little 
slap across the nose. 
He jerked back and 
snapped again, in earnest this time, with ears 
laid back and teeth showing. Again he got a 
blow, and again he tried to bite. By this time 
I was close beside them, and knowing the girl, 
I spoke. 

“What are you doing?’’ I asked. 

‘*Teaching him not to bite,’? was her reply. 

I assured her that, on the contrary, she was 
teaching him a trick which would, if persisted 
in, ruin him for her use. At first she was 
incredulous, but when I explained the matter 
more fully, she became sorry, and would have 
made amends by patting the animal. As she 
again approached him, however, he dodged, and 
pulled back so violently as to break the hitch- 
ing-strap. . Fortunately, he was too well broken 
to run away. 

Now the young girl had not meent to be 
cruel. She was doing what I have seen many 
men do, ignorant, as was she, that the surest 
way to make a horse vicious and unmanageable 
is to strike him anywhere about the head. He 
never forgets such a blow, however light, and 
is always afterward on guard to dodge or 
revenge the next one, which he expects every 
time his head is approached. 


The Timid Horse. 


Few people mean to be unkind to animals, 
but probably there is no creature used by man 
which suffers as much as does the horse. He 
is naturally timid, like the deer, and has a very 
delicate, nervous equipment. Besides these 
drawbacks, he does not warn us when he is in 
pain, as do cats, dogs, or even cows and oxen. 
He can only suffer in silence, and not being 
endowed with as clever a brain as the cat or the 
dog, he is more easily made ugly by ill treat- 
ment, intentional or thoughtless. For these 
reasons people who handle horses ought to learn 
as much as possible about them, both in order 
to inflict as little suffering as possible and to 
insure their own safety with the animals. 

Although “strong as a horse’’ is a familiar 
saying, it is a fact that the horse, notwithstand- 
ing his great strength, 
cannot endure as con- 
stant exertion as a man, 







or even as a woman. A 
man can take, on a bicyele, 
day after day, for months, 
a trip that, repeated six 
days in the week, would 
soon break a horse down. 
It is the knowledge of what \ 

a horse can do without 

injury to himself, as much “So violently as to 
as knowing the ‘‘points’’ aa 
and ‘‘gaits’’ and pedigree , 

of the animal, that makes up that very desirable 
accomplishment which we call horsemanship. 

Almost any one can drive a horse that is 
willing to go, but a careless driver can kill a 
horse in five miles, 
while a_ skilful one 
might have driven the 
same animal seventy- 
five miles in a day 
without injuring him 
in the least. Any girl 
or boy can become a 
skilful, prudent, kind 
driver by giving due 
attention and thought 
to the matter. 

To begin at the be- 
ginning, no one, not 
even a girl, should un- 
dertake to drive a horse 
unless able to harness 
one properly. Fully 
two-thirds of the accidents with horses are the 
result of something going wrong about the 
harness. 

You should be able, too. for the horse’s sake, 
to judge whether the breeching is too tight or 








the girths too loose, 
and whether the check- 
rein is long enough for 
his comfort. 

The girths should 
always be tight enough 
to hold the saddle close 
to the horse’s back, that 
it may not rub him, 
and to keep the shafts 
steady, that they may 
not strike him when he 
travels. 

The breeching should 
hang a little slack when 
he is moving on the 
level. This will give 
him freedom to travel, 


and yet be snug enough 
“She retaliated with to hold the vehicle 
a little slap.” while going down-hill. 


The check-rein 
should not be so tight as to make him thrust 
out his nose. That is always ugly ; and it must 
not be long enough to let him get his nose down 
against his breast, unless he is a 
very gentle animal, that would 
never dream of running away. It . 
should always be loosened or un- 
hooked when he is going up-hill, 
as otherwise he cannot use his 
strength to advantage in pulling 
the vehicle. There are several 


distinct ‘ ‘don ts’’ for the good reinswoman 
to keep in mind. 

Don’t trot a horse up-hill. It weakens 
the hip-joints and strains the pasterns 
(ankles). 

Don’t trot a horse down-hill. It in- 
evitably wrenches the shoulders and ‘‘springs’’ 
the knees in time. 

Also, in trotting him rapidly on the level, 
remember that a horse weighing nine hundred 
and fifty or one thousand pounds,—the average 
weight for a road horse,—going say eight miles 
an hour, brings down each front foot with a 
thousand-pound blow. If he does this for very 
long periods on hard macadam, the concussion 
becomes severe on legs and shoulders. 


The Whip in Your Hand. 


Some of the don’ts have relation to the whip. 
This is for use in making the horse obey you. 
It is not meant for keeping the flies off him, or 
for tapping him idly while you talk with your 
companion on a drive. Never touch him with 
it except to correct him or to quicken his speed, 
or its usefulness in an emergency will be less- 


_ | ened. 


Don’t strike a horse without first speaking to 
him. An unexpected blow is a cruelty, while 
if he obeys your voice, no blow is needed. 

Don’t strike a balking horse. He will never 
go forward for whipping, and to strike him 
may cause him to back, and thus get you into 
serious danger. 

Don’t strike a horse after he has shied. 
If you think that he is going to shy, take your 
whip and tap him gently. He is accustomed 
to obey the whip, and it will usually distract 
his mind from the object of his suspicion and 


“Except to correct him 
or quicken his speed.” 


\ bring him to attention. 

\ If,. however, he shies, 

and is then struék) he 

invariably associates the 

blow with the object that 

has frightened him, and 

will probably shy at it 

on another occasion. Never let him rush 

past any object that arouses his suspicions. 

Hold him in and make him observe it; it is 

even a good plan to stop and let him get a 
good look at it, to see that it is harmless. 
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Don’t say ‘‘whoa’’ to a horse unless you 
wish him to stop; then say it decidedly. Many 
drivers use this word merely to slacken speed, 
but it is our word of final command to a horse, 
and life itself may sometimes depend upon his 
prompt response to it, so we should be careful 
how we use it. 


A Stone in the Hoof. 


Many a good horse is permanently injured by 
getting a stone in his hoof while travelling. 
‘*Picking up a stone,’’ horsemen say. If, while 
on the road, your horse goes suddenly lame, 
you may suspect the trouble to be a stone 
picked up. You may think that you are help- 
less to take it out, but you are not. If you 
were you would have no right to assume charge 
of a horse, so go boldly to the rescue. Pass 
your hand gently down his leg—never touch a 
horse’s foot without first doing this—until you 
reach the fetlock or ankle-joint; take hold of 
the fetlock and pull gently; or, if the fetlock is 
trimmed short, lightly tickle the ankle. He 
will probably lift the foot at once, when you 
must catch it firmly. He is not likely to pull 
it away from you, as he will know that you 
are trying to relieve his pain; and unless the 

stone is wedged in very hard, you will 
doubtless be able to pick it out. The 
whole performance looks and sounds 
much more difficult than it is. If after 
trying you find that you need help, 





SG 
“The reins should be held in both hands." 


drive very slowly to the nearest place 
where it can be had. Do not on any 
account let your horse go any distance in 
this plight. 

Of course you have been warned about 
watering a horse when he is warm, but 
never forget the warning. If you are 

going to drive on for a considerable distance, you 
ean let him drink his fill, but if he is warm, 
he must not stand a moment after drinking. 

Never flap the reins on the horse’s back, and 
never jerk them. To hit a 
horse properly with the reins 
is an easy trick, but it has 
to be learned. Hold the left 
rein still and fairly tight. Let 
the right one go a little slack ; 
raise the right hand and snap 
the rein so that it strikes a 
sharp blow on the croup. Be 
careful not to draw your hand 
back. The motion must be 
quick, and sharply ‘‘up and 
down.’’ 

The reins should be held in 
both hands. Take the right 
rein between the first and middle 
fingers, close the other fingers 
over it, and with the thumb 
press it against the middle 
finger. Pass the left rein over the back of 
the little finger and under the next three 
fingers. Close them over it, and with the 
thumb press it against the first finger. The 
whip can be held easily in the right hand. 
It seldom looks well to see a lady driving with 
one hand, nor is it always safe for her to do so. 

If your horse starts to run, keep a steady 
rein, and after the first instant begin to pull 
first one rein, then the other, not rapidly, but 
so as to sway his head 
from side to side. This 
confuses him, and he 
will usually stop. Keep 
cool, and never jump 
unless he is going over 
a precipice or into a 
railroad-train. The 
majority of runaways 
end safely,so do not lose 
your presence of mind. 

There are certain 

é rules of the road that 
7 goed horsemen always 

te observe. One is to turn 

to the right when you 
meet another vehicle. 
Another, which is often 
and sometimes with disaster ignored, is that in 
overtaking and passing a vehicle you must pass 
on the left. The reason for this rule is that if 
the driver in front has occasion to turn it will 
almost certainly be to the right, and if you 











“Catch it firmly.” 








were at the moment attempting to pass him 
on the right you would probably collide with 
him. Never undertake to pass while crossing 
a street, as he may 
be meaning to turn 
off to right or left. 

On a hill road the 
vehicle descending 
has the right of 
way, but a light 
vehicle, even when 
it has the right to 
precede, generally 
gives way for a 
heavy load. On the 
level the lighter ve- 
hicle should yield 
unless the other 
driver is on the 
wrong side of the 
road. Even then it 
is often easier cour- 
teously to waive 
your right than to 
insist upon it. 
Equestrians, pedes- 
trians and bicy- 
clists, being more 
readily able to turn or stop quickly, should 
keep out of the way of vehicles. 

A good horsewoman never drives rapidly 
close behind another vehicle. The driver in 
front may stop suddenly enough to cause a dis- 
agreeable accident.: In particular it is never 
wise to drive very close behind another vehicle 
when on a hill road. 

Whether we ride or drive or walk, our aim 
should be to pursue our way as quietly, as 
skilfully, and with as little inconvenience to 
others as possible. 





“Able to harness... 
properly.” 
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THE GIRL’S CHANCES. 
5. Taste. 


HAT reason has a gir] for being grate- 
W ful that the world wants her to be good 
to look at and pleasant to talk with? 
What advantage over a boy does the demand for 
‘‘charm’’ give her, in her preparation for life? 

In the first place, she is preserved from sloven- 
liness, a fault to which boys are especially 
prone. Cleanliness and trigness make up a 
plain human duty, a double duty, in fact, a 
duty to others and a duty to ourselves. 

Sécondly, in the matter of dress, women 
really have a great advantage in the freedom 
of choice which the tailors deny to men. 
Abused as it has been, it has undoubtedly 
played an important part in developing that 
love of beauty so much commoner among 
women than among men. Rightly used, it 
gives girls an opportunity for a 
real education in taste. If only 
half the time that women have 
devoted to trying to choose ex- 
actly what every one else is 
wearing had been given to using 
this great opportunity intelli- 
gently, what a different place 
the world of clothes and house- 
furnishings would be by this 
time! 

What would it mean, then, to 
use this opportunity ‘‘intelli- 
gently’’? Is there really any 
other guide to good taste than 
the fashion-book ? 

Good taste cannot be taught or 
acquired by any direct methods 
known to mankind. It is one 
of the things that must be attained by indi- 
rection. If you like certain kinds of pictures, 
music, clothes, jokes, you cannot cure yourself 
of liking them by being told that those pictures 
are tawdry, that music insipid, those clothes 
flashy and those jokes cheap—no, not even if 
you believe that your informant knows what 
he is talking about. Still less can you learn to 
recognize in other things of the same kinds taw- 
driness, insipidity, flashiness, cheapness. 

Taste is an instinct—and yet happily an in- 
stinct that is susceptible of training. And the 
ABC of this training can be got in the school 
of dress as well as anywhere; it is the constant 
study of suitability, the constant search for fit- 
ness. Instead of blindly taking the word of 
the fashion-paper or the salespeople in the 
shops, consider always colors and your own 
coloring, shapes and your own figure; consider 
what is hygienic, what is suitable to your in- 
come and your years, and what is suitable, 
under these limitations, to the special occasion 
you have in mind. 

By and by pointed toes and high heels will 
look ridiculous to you, and worse; you will see 
the folly of putting yourself into a tight-fitting 
coat, you who need to conceal, not to accentu- 
ate, the lines of your figure, or into a catawba 
dress that turns your complexion muddy, just 
because ‘‘every one is wearing’’ tight coats and 
catawba. ‘‘Every one is wearing!’’ And yet 


you know that people who have money enough 
to dress as they please always drop any article 
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of attire the instant it has become what ‘‘every 
one is wearing.’’ 

By degrees you will acquire such a sure sense 
of what is suitable for you and for a given 
oceasion — of fitness, in short —that you will 
find yourself taking off the handsome trimming 
from the cast-off dress your rich cousin has 
sent you, as being unsuited té your age or all 
out of scale, from a money point of view, with 
the rest of your wardrobe; and you will marvel 
that your friend is willing to go to her work 
arrayed in a ‘‘regalia,’’ or to start on a dirty 
railway journey clad in white from top to toe. 

Do not suppose, by the way, that plenty of 
money insures good taste in dress. Perhaps you 
think, for instance, that you could dress perfectly 
if you could afford always to buy the real 
thing, instead of the imitation. You are mis- 
taken. The same bad taste that prompts you, 
being poor, to buy imitations instead of simpler 
things which are real, would prompt you, being 
rich, to fall a victim to all the temptations in 
the way of mistaken clothing to which the rich 
alone are exposed. Money, no more than in- 
struction, can endow us with good taste. 

Finally, if you follow this method, the sure 
result of which will be good taste in dress,—an 
inner guide that you can entirely trust,—you 
will then be surprised to find how far you have 
already gone in the education of your taste in 
other things, more difficult and more important 
—in pictures and in music, yes, even in jokes. 
For beauty and fitness, no matter under what 
various forms you may find them, are in them- 
selves unchanging. 

It seems, then, that the question, What reason 
has a girl for being grateful that the world 
wants her to be good to look at and pleasant to 
talk with? has one satisfactory answer. Next 
month we shall find still another, even more 
satisfactory. 

2 @ 


SHIRT-WAIST ACCESSORIES. 

HE tailored shirt - waist requires pretty 

accessories to give it the softening, femi- 

nine touch. The most simple articles of 
this sort shown in the shops are expensive; 
the really fine and elaborate collars and jabots 
are quite beyond the average purse. 


The ones here illustrated have been made 
from fine handkerchiefs, and are designed to 
meet the needs of the girl of limited means who 
loves pretty thi but who has neither time 
nor skill to do elaborate needlework. 

The turnover collar and cuffs were fashioned 
from a hand-hemstitched linen handkerchief, 
with one fancy corner. One side of the hand- 
kerehief is cut off for the turnover collar. If 
it is to be used for the top of the dress collar, 
closing at the back, it should measure not more 
than one and one-quarter inches in depth, and 
the raw edge should be slipped between the 

of a long, narrow folded strip of lawn, 
and then stitched into place. 

If, however, it is to be used as a complete 
turndown collar for a shirt-waist closing at the 
center front, its depth should be from two to 
three inches, ing to the height of the 





collar desired by the wearer. The raw 
should be slipped between the upper and 
under sections of an old linen collar band and 
stitched by machine. The handkerchief linen 
should be rather heavy, in order to hold starch 
when laundered. 

The turnover cuffs are cut from the two re- 
maining corners of the handkerchief, and should 
measure about nine inches by three and one- 
half inches. It is best to hemstitch the three 
and one-half inches of raw on each cuff; 
but the raw edges may be finely hemmed, and 
when the cuffs are attached to the dress sleeve, 
the hemmed edge may be | we under the 
hemstitched edge. The fact that one cuff may 
have a tiny initial or design—in this case a 
fleur-de-lis—is not detrimental ; the set is simply 
more individual and “exclusive. ’’ 

The next illustrations show a collar and a 

jabot made from a handkerchief of Madeira 
embroidery with one fancy corner. A strip 
two and one-half inches wide, with two plain 
corners, is cut from the handkerchief, for the 
collar. This strip should be attached, as de- 
scribed, to a linen collar band. 
_ The remainder of the handkerchief is fash- 
ioned into a ul j with five deep plaits, 
one side being left its full length, while the 
plaits are graded until the other side is shortened 
about two and one-half inches. The surplus 
linen is cut off, leaving the short length of 
scallop to form a neat top finish. Press the 
plaits into plave. 

The collar shown above this jabot has been 
cut in half and lengthened by the insertion of 
a two-and-one-half-inch strip of real Irish 
crochet, the flower in the lace being placed so 
as to conform to the curves of the embroidered 
scallops. Wherever the neck size exceeds the 





length of the handkerchief, insets of lace may 
be added. Even where not necessary for the 
enlargement of the collar, insets of lace at the 
center back and at the corners may be used for 
purely decorative effects. k 
The last illustration shows a collar and jabot 
of slightly different formation. A two-and- 


one-half-inch strip, with two wow corners, is | d 


cut from one side of the erchief. is 
forms the turndown collar, to be put into the 
regulation heavy linen co band. 

The fancy corner of the handkerchief is used 
for the point of the jabot, three tiny inward 
nore being made on each side of th = 

into place and pressed. This ves 
unused one corner and of one side of the 
handkerchief, from which to fashion the slender 
bow at the top of the jabot. The corner forms 
one-half of the bow; a mitered corner made 
from the embroidered side edge forms the other 
half of the bow, and the two-and-one-half-inc 
strip of embroidery remaining forms the center 
knot of the bow. 

* ¢ 


SEASHORE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HEN photographs made at the seashore 
fail, it is from one of two causes—mis- 
takes in the composition of the picture, 

or mistakes in the manipulation of the camera. 
To be sure, these are the causes of most photo- 
graphic failures everywhere ; but the conditions 
near the ocean differ so materially from those 
inland, that even the experienced photographer 
is likely to make blunders at first. 

The use of a lens of too short a focus in 
making pictures of the ocean and ships and the 
long stretches of beach is particularly bad. It 


means too wide an expanse of view and a 
—< distant objects. If your camera is 
of the focus, or hox type, you have no 


remedy save by enlarging from a —- of 
‘our negatives, at best a makeshift; but if you 
ve an instrument with a folding bellows and 
what is known as a rapid rectilinear lens, you 
can unscrew the front half of this lens, and use 
the rear half only, getting an image double the 
usual size and an angle of view half the normal. 
Remember that the exposure is quad- 
rupled when working with a ‘‘split’’ lens. 


boat, 


by ‘‘yuartering’’ the line of the shore with the 
camera than by pointing the instrument at right 


les to it. 

anWhen all the lines run horizontally across, 
leading from nowhere to nowhere, they are 
very apt to kill the interest in the picture. In 
any case, be sure that the horizon line is level 
on the plate, not tilted up one way or the other. 
It is much more prominent in a ‘‘sea-seape’’ 
than in a landscape. 

‘The lack of clouds in the sky and of shadows 
on the sand also lessens the interest and beauty 
of a seashore photograph. With no details to 
break up the hard, straight sky-line, and with 
blank white paper for sky, the contrast is sure 
to be unpleasantly glaring. One remedy is the 
use of a ray screen—a piece of colored glass 
over the lens—and ample exposure. If you are 
fairly expert with the Ban ting-frame, clouds 
may be ‘“‘printed in’’ picture by double 
exposure—by putting the print behind a good 
cloud negative and shading or masking that 
portion of it which is foreground from the 
action of the light. For ows on the sand, 
photograph mornings and evenings, when the 
shadows are long—not at noon. 

The sunlight at the seashore, as com to 
inland, is doubl 
times ——— in intensity. Because of this 


fact, the impulse of the —— is to 
diminish the exposure pF ut diminished 
exposures mean increased contrast; with con- 
trast already present, beware how you make it 
greater. What is needed is a normal or half- 
normal —— and a weak, slow developer. 
Slight erdevelopment in this solution will 
= et soft negative, even with contrasts in the 


8 > 

Sand and moisture are enemies of photo- 
graphic apparatus and material, and must be 
carefully guarded against. Keep your supplies 
carefully ae ge up and have your plates or 
films develo as soon as possible after —_- 
sure. Dampness means streaky and bl 
negatives ; sand in the camera and shutter will 
result in a worn-out and useless piece of 
mechanism in a short time. 

The dampness of the salt air also rusts the 
metal of the camera. ‘To prevent possible 
harm to shutter and metal parts of the came 
smear a thin film of vaseline over exposed meta 
every night with a rag and rub lightly; the oil 
remaining is too slight to be seen or do 
but is sufficient to protect the metal from the 
next day’s dampness. 

In ing surf pictures do not try to get the 
effect of motion absolutely arrested—of the break- 
ing wave, for example, its tip curled over, 
ready to break, but solidified as if by the breath 
of some powerful ice king, frozen forever in its 
position. If there is just a little movemen 
just a suggestion of the force and power an 
weight and roar of the water, the picture will 
be more effective. An exposure of a tenth, a 
twenty-fifth, or a fiftieth of a second, where 
breaking waves and fying spray are concerned, 
will give you much r results artistically 
than one of a hundredth or a two-hundredth of 
a second. 1 

To express speed in the picture of a boat, do 
not blur the image, but represent the boat as 
having gone beyond the center of the plate. 
Or, better still, take a swiftly moving boat with 
that view which shows it leaning over and 
heeling with the wind. Upright masts, no 
matter how the sails be set, with the boat in 
the center of the picture, can never express 
motion. 

¢ ¢ 


DRESSMAKING FOR DOLLS. 
T will be a matter of surprise to many to 
| learn that there is a good market for dolls’ 
clothing in nearly every large toy-store. 
Many of the imported dolls come from Ger- 
many clad in very poorly made dresses and 
underclothing. 

Most of the others that come across the ocean 
arrive with but a single coarse garment. The 
under wear, hats, bonnets, coats, capes, 
kimonos and all the accessories are fashioned 


inch | all hand-made of the 





in this country—a good proportion of them by 
girls and women working at home. 

Stores which supply the more wealthy cus- 
tomers find that there is an increasing demand 
for fine hand-work in dolls’ wardrobes. At 
nearly every women’s exchange, moreover, 
there is a fairly steady demand for attractively 
ressed dolls and for all sorts of well-made 

ments. 

These fully clad and ‘‘outfitted’’ dolls sell 
for from fifty cents to seventy-five dollars — 
and even more. ‘The seventy-five-dollar doll 


shown in the picture is really a a 
e 


doll with a sixty-five-dollar wardrobe. 
is about three and 
one-half feet high, 
and is one of the stock 
dolls at a large depart- 
ment store in Bostun. 
The doll under wear is 


finest materials, and 
includes a combi- 
sui 


wears a fine 
trimmed musiia 
dress, and with her 
pink moiré silk coat, 
an ostrich - plumed 
hat of the same mate- 
rial and pink kid 
shoes, is a pink-and- 
white vision. 

This one store, for 
example, buys each 
year hundreds of 
dresses from a dozen or more home-workers. 
Many of these designers of dolls’ clothing fol- 
low the current fashions very closely. Some 
supply complete trousseaux; others make spe- 
4 = of outfits for ey dolls, of —y 

1s, rompers, nightgowns, ing, 
and all sorts of novelties; still others design 
millinery, fur muffs, and wraps. 

Two German ladies in a large American city 
have actually set up an extensive dolls’ dress- 
making establishment which is so crowded with 
work at the Christmas and Easter seasons that it 
is seldom able to handle all its orders. It has 
its patrons, and does a large business in 
making new gowns and outfits for favorite dolls, 
and in mending and refurbishing worn but 
beloved garments. 

The designing and Suhioning of dolls’ gar- 
ments for the large stores and for individuals, 
together with the instruction of small children 
in the mysteries of cutting, sewing and milli- 
nery, Offer a novel and congenial occupation 
which should appeal to —— > day and young 
women who are adepts with the needle, ar 
who possess originality. 

The girl who desires to obtain commissions 
for dolls’ garments should endeavor to talk with 
the buyers for the toy de nts of large city 
stores which supply the best trade, as well as 
with the managers of the women’s exchanges. 
From these — she mag Neon vom — = 
ones. y personal inspection, , she 
will be able to see for herself what sort of 
dresses are being purchased and how large a 
variety is kept in stock, and to learn what prices 
are being paid. Girls who are too far from any 
large city to make a personal visit to a toy depart- 
ment may be able to arrange matters by corre- 
spondence. They should submit a sample dress 
to the buyer, with return postage, and state 
prices expected for a single dress and for a dozen. 

Summer is the busiest season for ‘the dolls’ 
dressmaking trade, and hundreds of dresses are 
then made ready for the Christmas season. 





* ¢ 


BEADED CHATELAINE BAGS. 


N these days, when beads are so conspicu- 
[ouiy popular, bead bags naturally come in 

for a share of admiration. Unfortunately, 
the old flowered patterns are so complicated and 
impose so great a tax upon one’s eyes and 
patience that it is hardly advisable to attempt 
making them. Here, however, is a very attract- 
ive bag that is within the powers of any one 
who can do plain knitting, yet with all the 
quaint charm of the old colonial reticule. 


To make it, get a dozen bunches of iridescent 
glass beads,—the coarser ones are more effective 
and easier to thread,—one pair of medium steel 
knitting-needles, and one spool of tight-twisted 
knitting-silk. Avoid the crochet-silk Is, as 
the silk is so loosely twisted that it is easily 
frayed by the beads. The glass beads will be 
found much more ef- 
fective and _ satisfac- 
tory than the more 
expensive jet or steel 

of which 
are so fine as to be 
difficult to thread. 

Dip one end of each 
needle i i 
and set up, 
loosely, one hundred 
and twenty stitches. 
Knit two or three 

lain rows, then 

reak your thread 
and string beads on to 
the spool for about 
a yard. 
threads again, —with 
some knot that will 
not come _ untied,— 
knit the first stitch 
_ then knit a bead into ony stitch, leaving 

e end stitches always plain. ‘Then knit across 
without beads, alternating bead rows and plain 
rows, so that the beads are all on the outside, 
and the plain rows inside. Always make your 
breaks and knots at one end or the other of the 
strip, where they will not show when the bag 
is finished. Continue this process until you 
have as many ed rows as half the number 
of stitches set up. This will make the bag about 
square when the strip is folded double. Then 
knit a plain row, and bind off loosely. 

Keep in your knitting-basket a small steel 
crochet-needle for the purpose of catching up 
the occasional dropped stitch. 

Now fold together the rectangular beaded 
strip which you have bound off, and sew to- 
gether, on the wrong side, the bottom and one 
side of the bag. This seam is not perceptible 
on the right side after the ings shown in the 
illustration has been added. he bag should 
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be lined with shirred silk, and may be finished 
either in the form of a reticule or opera-giass- 
holder, or, mounted with metal of harmonizing 
shade, as a chatelaine. 

Made in the way described, and joined with 
a practically invisible seam, the effect is the 
same as if the bag were knitted in one piece 
with the regulation four needles, and is about 
one-tenth the trouble. To knit a seamless bag 
is an exceedingly difficult task, for the weight 
of the beads keeps the silken knitting constantly 
slipping off one or another of the needles, 
whereas the sealing-wax knobs on the two knit- 
ting-needles for the straight-strip bag make the 
work easy and fascinating. 


¢ ¢ 
MAKING AN HERBARIUM. 


N herbarium is a collection of dried plants, 
A scientifically arranged for study. It is 
valuable as a means of preserving speci- 
mens that are rare, or becoming rare, and 
those that are not easily accessible. It affords 
opportunity for the comparison of species and 
genera, and is useful for purposes of reference. 


It may consist of leaves and flowers, or of 
entire plants; it may be general, or limited to 
species of a single genus. But the nature of 

1e collection, whatever it be, should be deter- 
mined at the outset and carried out consistently. 

Set out on your collecting trips with a definite 

t You will need to carry a variety of 
articles—trowel, knife, shears, twine, elastic 
bands, cotton, labels, leather gloves, tissue- 

per, note-book and vasculum, the last named 

ng the cylindrical or flattened tin collecting 
box. The vasculum may be obtained at any 
botanical supply-store; in case one is not ob- 
tainable, almost any long tin box that is tight 
will answer the purpose. A ramble or two 
may suggest additions to this equipment. 

Before putting specimens in the vasculum, 
clean them by shaking the earth from the roots, 
or by washing. ‘The closer they are packed the 
better, but care must be taken that heavy roots 
do not press upon delicate plants or flowers, 
and that no specimen is crushed. Keep them 
ye moist while in the vasculum. 

collecting portfolio is sometimes taken afield 
in place of the vasculum. This may consist of 
two binders’ boards, held together by two straps, 
and carried in the hand or swung from the 
shoulder by a third strap. A very convenient 
size for the boards is twelve by seventeen 
inches. This portfolio holds the drying-sheets, 
a generous supply of which should always be 
taken. ese are simply sheets of newspaper, 
cut twenty-three by sixteen and one-half inch 
—if your covers are twelve by seventeen, —end 
folded once across so as to measure eleven and 
one-half by sixteen and one-half inches—half 
an inch smaller than the covers each way. 

When a specimen is to be placed in drying- 
sheets, open the portfolio so that both covers 
lie on = pone and spread the specimen on 
one-half of the sheet. Make the arrangement 
exact, showing leaves and flowers in their 
omy a} positions and taking care that the leaves 

o not overlap. the specimen is too large, 
snip some of the leaves or twigs or blossoms 
away, taking care, however, to sacrifice none 
essential to the natural arrangement of the plant. 

Place a wad of cotton in the sae of such 
flowers as the — ~~ to preserve the 
outlines. If stems or fruits are thick, slice 
them away at the back, and fit pads of paper 
over the thinner parts of the specimen, that 
uniform thickness may be preserved. Slice a 
twig to show the pith. Do not shut the other 
half of the drying-sheet down over the specimen 
all at once. oll it carefully forward from the 
fold. In this way doubling of leaves or other 
disarrangement will be avoided. 

On each drying-sheet write the name of the 
specimen it holds, the locality where it was 
found, the condition in which it was growing, 
the date of collecting, and other information 
that may be useful. It is better to make these 
notes on the sheet itself than in a book, as it 
does away with the possibility of confusion. 

The portfolio gives more work in the field 
than the vasculum, but saves it at home. It 
has the advantage that specimens can be put 
into a drying position while they are still fresh 
and perfect. Heavy blotters or several thick- 
nesses of newspaper should be placed between 
the drying-sheets when they are piled for press- 
ing, to absorb the moisture from the specimens. 
On top of the pile lay a board to secure equal 
pressure, and on it a weight sufficient to com- 
press the sheets to a moderate extent. Change 
the blotters —_ and morning for a day or two, 
then at lengthening intervals, as the condition 
of the blotters makes necessary, until the speci- 
mens have become perfectly dry. Too rapid 
drying induces brittleness; when the process is 
too slow specimens are apt to mold. The pads 
placed over thinner parts of specimens having 
thick stems or fruits should be removed as the 
thicker parts are reduced by drying. 

For mounting, use cards of heavy paper, six- 
teen and one-half by eleven and one-half inches, 
devoting a card to each specimen, and gluing 
the parts neatly in position. Specimens may 
be —_ for some time in the drying-sheets, so 
that the work of mounting need not be hurried. 
On the lower right-hand corner of the card copy 
the note made on the drying-sheet at the time 
the specimen was gathered. Make the cards 
as complete as ible. fruits, winter 
roots, bark from trunk and branch, as 
well as flower, and twig, go to make up 
the story of the plant, and parts missing at the 
time of collecting should be added in their 
season. Vary the arrangement on the cards so 
that the collection when piled will be well 
balanced and the cards lie evenly. 

Numerous insects threaten the herbarium, 
and for this reason specimens are sometimes 
poisoned. But a tight tin box such as any tin- 
smith will make for you is a satisfactory safe- 
guard against the depredations of insects. The 
box should be larger than the mounting-cards, 
—say seventeen inches long by twelve inches 
wide, and about six inches high,—with one end 
opening downward on hinges and finished with 
arim. This rim must fit closely over the box, 
be wired at the edge, and furnished with a 
— of hasps. Stiffen the end of the box 
with a band of tin of two thicknesses, and an 
inch and a half in width, to prevent the edges 
from getting bent with the opening and closing 


of the box. As the collection grows and new 
boxes are added, a wooden case should be pro- 


vided to hold them. The herbarium is always 
safest in the driest part of the house. 
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THE BOY WHO “FAILED TO PASS.” 


OR the boy who has completed his 
year’s course of study successfully, 
the end of the school year is a par- 
ticularly happy time. He has that 
best of all rewards, the knowledge of 

“ . a duty faithfully performed. His 
parents are proud of him, his friends congratu- 
late him. 

But here and there is a boy to whom the 
future looks very different—the boy who ‘ ‘failed 
to pass,’’ and who, therefore, is not to go on 
with his classmates, but must spend another 
year in digging over the same old field. 

His failure means more to him than perhaps 
even his parents and his most intimate friends 
realize. First, there is the discouragement and 
depression natural to failure of any kind. The 
boy knows his father and mother are disap- 
pointed in him, and that his classmates regard 
him as either stupid or careless or indolent; 
and such knowledge is not pleasant. 

There is also the breaking of old associations. 
The members of the school team, on which he 
has played with credit, are going up one step, 
but he must stay behind. His place is to be 
filled by some one else. The break in the other 
occupations of out-of-school hours will mean a 
break, too, in old friendships and associations. 
Thus the failure to secure promotion is a real | &48 
tragedy, a crisis in the boy’s life. 

Let us say, rather, that it contains the possi- 
bility of a tragedy. Whether the possibility 
becomes a fact or not will depend upon the 
‘stuff’? of which the boy is made. 

The first thing for him to do is to ask him- 
self honestly why he failed, and to try to 
answer the question frankly. He must rid 
himself of the idea that he has not been treated 
fairly and that his teachers have manifested 
prejudice or displayed injustice. 

Was it because he really found his school 
duties too hard? Did he not sometimes yield 
to the temptation to give to the team or the 
school paper or to other diversions the time 
which rightfully belonged to his studies ? 


justice to himself, to ask his father for a care- 
ful physical examination by a doctor. A defect 
of vision, or an obstruction of the throat or 
nasal passages, or improper nutrition, may re- 
tard a boy who does his best. The physician 
is the man to remedy such a condition. 


But the most important thing of all is not to is 


let the failure in a single year of school become 
the failure of a lifetime. The ‘‘quitter’’ says, 
‘‘What’s the use? I may as well leave school 
and go to work.’’ The boy of real grit says, 
“T’ll stick, and fight it out!’’ 

To stop school and ‘‘go to work’’ is to ac- 
knowledge defeat. It is to start on a long 
journey without sufficient equipment ; to accept 
an unnecessary handicap for the rest of life. 

A single vacation-time of hard studying will 
often redeem a whole school year of half-hearted 
work ; but even if it takes a year, or two years, 
it is well worth while. In social relations, in 
earnings, in the kind of house he will live in, the 
clothes he will wear, the food he will eat, the 
time he will have for recreation, the very means 
by which he will earn his living in the years to 
come, the amount of education—of plain book- 
learning which the boy gets in school — will 
exercise an enduring influence. To throw 
away the advantages that added years of school- 
ing give is the height of folly. 


* © 


WHAT A COLLIE SHOULD BE. 


HE collie is such a general favorite om the 

farm and country place that it is a pity 

so little effort is made to preserve the 
beauty and usefulness of the breed. He has, 
in fact, been allowed to ‘‘run to seed’’ in the 
United States, and what commonly passes as a 
collie here would hardly be recognized as such | t 
by a Scotchman or an Englishman. 


A well-bred collie is a beautiful creature, very 
different from the ragged, —_ specimens 
usually seen in the country. ere is this 
further i important difference Ek them: the 
offspring of the —_— bred dogs are worth from 
— to — —— - even . poem tb 

ollars, according eir Bee 0! ysi 
— as measured by the cuandagl ct for 
he breed. 

From long association with shepherds and 
cattle - drovers, the guarding and driving of 
flocks has become a Srengiy’ inherited charac- 
teristic of the collie. ‘These labors have deter- 
mined his conformation. To do them well 
required a strong racing build, capable of easy 
and rapid movements. is point in mind 
when selecting a collie: never choose a short- 
backed, short-legged, ‘‘cobby’’ dog. 

From the nature of his work, moreover, it 
was essential that the collie should have a coat 
which could resist cold and rain. It should be 
extremely abundant, hard, dense and straight, 
with a very thick and furry undercoat. 

The hair back of the heal should be full and 
form what is called a ‘‘ruff,’’ and that on the 
under side of the neck and on the chest should 
be long and heavy. There should not be much 
‘‘feather’’ on the fore legs, and none below the 
hocks on the hind legs. ‘The eolor of the coat 
is of little consequence. Sable and white, black 
ong s and black and white are popular. 

e head should be long, flat and rather 
me with a fine, tapering muzzle, the upper 





teeth oo ger Rg og J event the lower. 
Loose skin about the head and folds at the 
corners of the mouth are objectionable. 

The ears should be 1, semi-erect when 
listening, and at other times thrown back and 
buried in the ruff. ‘The tail should be long, 
with an upward “swirl’’ at the end, and carried 
low, except during moments of excitement. 


HOW TO USE TOOLS. 


HEN the foundation of the tool-chest 
has been laid, as indicated in the Feb- 
ruary number, the boys’ next interest, 
of course, is to know the best ways of using the 
new saw, or bit, or plane. Any one can saw 


a board, but not every one does it in the right chisel 


way, which is, in the end, the easiest way. 


The saw should be held with ali the fingers of | then w. 


the hand, as in Fig. 1, not with one finger 
pointing along the handle, as in Fig. 2. The 
forearm and wrist should be rigid with the saw, 
a continuation of the blade, and the power 
applied with the shoulder and arm muscles. 
As a general rule, the saw should meet the 
surface of the wood at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees. 

The teeth do not truly cut, as a chisel cuts; 


ty to m tear. Therefore to ‘‘force’’ the saw, to 
than is 


bers of 
On th = 4. hand, if 
the ath pressure applied 
= will tear = 
once, a 
splinter ** —unwork- 
manlike will a 
It is inco also, to 
saw bj the heel of the 
saw only greatest 
ressure should come on 
e middle of the down 
stroke, when ae center 
eo the saw is cutting. 


to make a 
saw cut prapreerett kA 








dulls the 
saw, botches the work and tires the carpenter. 
Rip-saws have larger teeth on cam cross-cut 
— and should be used only for sawing with 
i Cross-cut saws cannot be used as 


e grain. 
‘ rips _—— gy effort. No saw can be | has left th 
If he can truthfully say no, he ought, in| ysed eas 


easily and to good effect which is not 
properly “‘set’’; that is, the teeth of which are 
not slight! bent alternately to one side and 
then the , oa a Sa 
to slide easily in the cut. Grease should be 
used on a saw in pitchy or resinous wood, and 
any long cut Senet oe feet for the 
- I + Pm 4 plane, that L434, 
n us e see e vari 
s ‘different ~— work. be 
cannot level the edge of AY long board with 
smoothing or block en, and you phe 
smooth a board with a jointer-plane. Nor 
should you try to force a plane to cut the whole 
length of an r until the high places have first 


been leveled 

The smoothing-plane, one- or two-handed, 
should always “4 on with the of the 
blade at right ay he to the grain. The forty- 


five-degree angle sometimes seems to make cut- 
ting easier, but it dulls one side ide of the bit before 
the other side, clogs the throat of ae and 
gives less pg sy results, after 
Do not = the plane into the work, but 
along it. ‘The tool-maker has seen to it that 
the angle of the blade in the plane is correct for 
“picking up’’ the cut, and to attempt to force 
it is unnecessary. A 
plane which will not 
ick up’’ the cut is 
either ‘ull or its 
blade has not enough 
x ENS 
not project eno 
Alwave lane with 
the grain the wood 
where possible. 
Keep your blades 
m onl 
ie bevel sid 





se Ee li a ly a 
center o! cul 8 ot er 
the sides. cutting edge the s1 ing- and 


block- ~ Wh ABH so that the 
shoviig will be pared down to nothing, and not 
break off, leaving a ridge in the w 
Nothing that can be done with tools seems 
— than bestng a hole. Yet the simple 
ion has its pitfalls, and many who use 
the brace and bit conker why their bits refuse 
to work after a very short service. Usually these 
persons blame their tools. 
wit Gabe ta the ‘hol 5 i Ae ARR ans 
either it or the hole w 
Ee ee ee ee 
necessary is to make this damage certain. In 
= wood the ‘‘worm’’ at the end will do all 
— for you; in hard wood pressure on 
it must be exerted to keep the worm from 
real out’’ the little wartr bale at the 
bottom of the cut. 

This Dg is best applied and the bit held 
true either with the knob of the brace in one 
hand under the chin in boring a flat surface, 
or at 4 Pp of the stomach in boring in a 
wall. Wabbling the bit, consciously or uncon- 
p pong Pd is ruinous to the bit and the trueness 
of the hole. In boring a hole through a board, 
bore only so far as will bring the end worm 
through the wood ; 
then reverse it and 
work from the 
other side, so that 
both sides of the 
hole will be clean 





dull, use the sli 
stone—a small 
hand oilstone— oe. 4 
only on the beveled sides of the ‘‘down cutters’’ 
1e two little knives below the rounded cut- 
ting chisels—and the chisel edges themselves. 
If the worm gets bent or the threads wear 
down, buy a new bit. Do not cut too fast in 
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ood, because too much frictional heat 
_— ont T the temper of tools. 

The injunction not to force is more necessary 
with the chisel, perhaps, than with any other 
tool. Forty light taps on its end with a mallet, 

clearing the cut between taps, are far more ef- 
fective than ten hard ones which apparently do 
the same work. When a chisel is forced, it com- 
resses the fibers of the wood on each side of it, 
the wood, dulls itself, and may 

bly break its own edge. Always cut wi the 
bevel of the chisel inside the line when cutting 
. socket Fy. hole of an -_ when —— | 
rom a surface, with the grain, wor' 
with the bevel of the chisel downward. Never 
use the chisel as a wedge to break wood. 


When you have made a down cut, do not bend | They 


the chisel to one side and the other to break 
away the cut; make a new cut which will do it. 
In oe 3, A shows the correct position of the 
in cutting mortises ; B, the incorrect tere 
tion. Always cut the mortise walls mg oy 
ork back toward the center. In Fig. 4 
the caxvest position when cutting from a flat 
surface is — A; the incorrect by B. 
Gouges, round chisels, are 4 ape in 
carving and channel-cutting than an else, 
although in large mn | the are useful th 
panto A on aga of the hole to the he 
same caution p wi a on ies 
to gouges as Chisel. Both of Is 
sulk be hantiliciee to's edie axl taaik Ge 
sharpened only on the bevel. 


SIGNALS IN BASEBALL. 
8. At Bat and on the Bases. 


HE third group of signals is, in a sense, 

the most important one because it has to 

do with the run-getting necessary to the 
winning of games. 

The ca talking the plan over with his 

”? will consider the opposing 

catcher and the abilities of his own 


after the game is ‘‘on,’’ each batter 
will go to the plate with came uctions as 
to what he is to do,—or attempt to do,—or 
with express permission to use his own judg- 
ment. directions, of course, call for no 
use of the signal code. But once the player 
the bench and there is any change = 
the situation, 5 ® should look to the 
in authority. trolled by the base 

ye manager on the 

especiall an amateur nine, 
it is far better for the ‘playing cay 
complete t= - The coaching-line 
base is the logical place for him + ~ tH: 
at bat. or on base. 

Sup the first batter of the inning is sent 
directions to ‘ ‘wait it out’’—the pitcher 
He obeys. If he strikes out, he 
has at least obeyed orders—the most en = 
elle at toe, Er geiian Withee ons paar? 
8 — wo, in ing his pry ~ 
Then he becomes a base-runner. a ps 

dependent on the batters who fallow hi him. 

‘Pick out a good one! Make it good, now !’’ 
calls the captain, encouragingly. His appar- 
ently aimless cry, using the code word “good’’ 
twice, tells the runner that he is to attempt a 
steal on the second ball pitched. ‘Wait for i 
my a might = both ye ly dg 

it-and-run pla §. to be tried ; i; that the 
A. will start with the pitch, and ‘the batter 
will, if he can possibly do so, hit the ball on 
the ground. 

The most usual play in this situation is the 
sacrifice bunt. The batter who goes up with 
instructions to bunt may si to the runner 
—— tapping pwd —_ with his bat; that would 

that th ~ioaer should take no 
chances, but yn make second on his mate’s 
out at If, however, the batter held his 
bat by dale comme his the runner 
understand that he must with the 
pitch and attempt to make third on the sacrifice. 

With runners on and second, the signal 
for a steal means a double steal ; and with the 
bases all occupied, that infrequent and daring 
2 | play the triple steal. There need be no 
in the ordinary ‘‘steal’’ signs for these plays, 
haa ON oY inal aaa 

n e ordinary s ‘or as 
fs intended for” th the runner nearest the home 
7 t is expected that the runners behind 

im iil follow up to take advantage of the 
play. Special pla: like the delayed steal, 

for their own 8 nal. 

Any signal given by the batter or the runner 
—as sometimes is <n mae way —- — 2 
by the third-base coacher, — 
otherwise arranged, has final au ority. 

The best way for the captain gee his es 
to do is to spend = few evenings 
least two simple codes of signals forall for all the 
plays that are to be used. 
shift occasionally to prevent the meaning amr of = 
certain word or move from being too easily 
discovered by the other team. Better still, it 
there are three well-understood signs for the 
same thing. 

The ol runner in motion must of course 
be informed as to what he should do. The 
boy who has hit the ball and is sprinting hotly 
for first must never look for the ball, but for 
the coacher back of first base, who should tell 
him whether he must slide Tey for _ 

come to it with plent but = 

farther, or turn and be off for second. hen 
the runner has passed first base, he looks to 
the third-base general. Going down to second, 
he must listen for that voice only or watch for 
his signal out of the corner of his eye. Ap- 

roaching third, the runner is going directly 

ward his adviser, and will ‘‘slide,’’ “stay 
up,”’ or ‘‘go home’’ in instant obedience to the 
signal given.: 

At first and second, signals are best given 
with distinctive words ; at third, the usual way, 
as told in an earlier article, is to signal for a 
slide by pointing to the base with both out- 
stretched arms; for “staying up,’’ by holding 
up the palms ; and for a try for home by waving 


at 4 3 
e next article will be told how and when 


te have do, 








more CO ese base-running trick 


> the he pS ~~ the hit-and-run, 


the squeeze play 
* ¢ 


SWIMMING FOR TWO. 
T is always heroic to risk one’s life to save 
| a drowning person, but it is sometimes fool- 
ish. Too often a double tragedy ensues 
because the would-be rescuer does not know 
the right thing to do. 


As a rule, the people who have to be saved 
from drowning are those who cannot swim. 
are almost sure to be temporarily insane 
Fm fright, and their first act is to their 
rescuer about the neck and hang on with su 
normal . So the most important 
a swimmer should know about 2 is 
how to prevent or break this deadly grip. 

First, to ee it. The — way is to ap- 


prose hin ott a your ram _—, Se a 


his ni ght wrist with your left hand. Whichever 
e turns, he will be unable to reach you 
his freearm. This grip has the advantage 
of throwing you upon your back in the water, 
and leaving you one free arm and two legs with 
which to tread water or swim until help comes, 
or your aaa faints or becomes reasonable. 
ut it is not yang emg to approac’ _ the 
drowning man fro from in 
ting and ww a you are, In r of 
ing or an arm 
the i i hands and 


If ek yg his right 
arm, twist to vou rig! the ~ gh twist 
to your left. You wi iy bi T. 9, the 
suddenness with which the drowning person 
will turn his back on you. 


a SF 





It J ae happen that in s' 
the person of you. ae ry ng to save will suc- 


ite of all you can 


a s is hands or arms about your 
eep > oak and try to sink, of course 
holding rome breath. Sometimes the frightened 
bather, feeling the water close over his head. 
will let go and try to get to the surface. If 
he does not do so, draw your left foot up 
and get your left knee worked in between the 
two bodies, making — ae room for your right 
foot —s his chest. no matter how 
oons ht has made aS arms, you will find 
the powerful muscles in your leg much eee. 
The average girl can break the neck grip of her 
much stronger brother with this little trick. If 
it is a girl or a woman you are saving, try to 
testy ther foot high and in the center of her 
otherwise a hard kick may have serious 


"ee oe are times, however, when you can 
neither grasp from behind nor break a death- 
clutch. You may be too far out of breath from 
fast swimming when you reach the drowning 
one to take any under water. The last 
resort in such cases is to disable, by knocking 
senseless, the one you are trying ~ save. It > 
the one and ak eon when a can strik 

a girl and nab me he | when this 
numanity arises, it is unmanly not to strike, and 
strike hard and coolly. Mere aimless pounding 
of the face will not 0 any good. 

Crouch low in the water, give a powerful 
kick with — legs and < downward blow —_ 

our arm, thus momentari ing your y 
high out of the water. et hit with the 
knuckles of your clenched fist straight for the 
point of the jaw. 

Not every one is frightened beyond reason. 
A swimmer may have a cramp and be unab 


to get ashore unass but may keep his head. 
To aid him, swim a side stroke and let him lie 
on his side ind you, with his hand on your 


shoulder. 
If you are helping a drowning but cool-headed 
rson who cannot swim, caution him to keep 
is body and even his head low down in the 





water, to let the arm _ resting on your 
bee be outstretched to its limit, for thus 
he will put the least extra weight on you and 
a your stre 

If you reach a drowning person after he loses 
consciousness, or are oblige to use the ‘‘knock- 
out”’ blow, the best way to save him is to grasp 
him by the hair, and swim on your back. In 
this way you can keep his nose and mouth out 
of water, and stay afloat a lon = bag 

sateen next time you go in bathing, try with a 

—— the foot-break for the strangle-hold ; 
try swim with some one holding on to your 
shoulder, and a getting the under-arm 
hold. Although the chances are that you will 
never need the experience, there may come a 
day when it will be beyond price. 
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A Morning Treat 


Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice mixed with berries 
forms an enticing blend. The grains are crisp and 
nut-like — they go well with the tart of the berries. 
And they melt in the mouth. There was never a 
cereal half so good for serving at breakfast with 
fruit. Try it to-morrow morning. 


The Evening Meal 


For supper, or bedtime, or a between-meal dish, 
serve Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice in milk. The 
grains are as crisp as crackers, and four times as 
porous as bread. And they are the most digestible 
cereal foods ever created, so they never form a tax 
on the stomach. They are ideal foods for children. 


Prof. Anderson’s Scientific Foods 








Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 


You owe these puffed foods, and all your wholesome 
delight in them, to Prof. A. P. Anderson. 

It was he who first thought of breaking up starch 
granules as never was done by cooking, baking or toasting. 

It was he who conceived the idea of blasting the 
granules to pieces by an explosion of steam. 

And he worked out the idea—first by using gas 
pipe. Then by confining the grains in steel guns. And 
there were a number of times in the development of the 
process when an accidental explo- 


into sealed guns. Then the guns are revolved for sixty 
minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 

That heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, 
and the pressure becomes tremendous. Suddenly the 
guns are unsealed and the steam explodes. Instantly 
every starch granule is blasted into a myriad particles, 


The grains are puffed to eight times former size. 
They are honeycombed with cells. But the coats are 
unbroken, the shapes are unaltered. We have mammoth 

grains, made porous and crisp and 





sion nearly put an end to experi- 


digestible. 





ments. 


Ease of Digestion 


The final result is the most di- 
gestible food that ever was made 
from grain. Not pre-digested, for 








Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 


Two Enticing Foods 


The result of this process — 
though unexpected—is the most de- 
lightful cereal food that ever came 
to the table. 














such foods are wrong. ‘The stomach 
must be made to do something. 
But every starch granule is so blasted to pieces that the 
digestive juices act instantly. 

Digestion starts in the mouth the moment the saliva 
touches a grain of Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 

Other processes break up part of the granules. But 
no other process breaks up every granule, so that all of 
the grain can be quickly assimilated. 


Foods Shot from Guns 


These are the foods shot from guns, and this is the 
curious process. The whole wheat or rice grains are put 


We have served it at lunch 
counters, with all the other ready- 
cooked cereals we make. And four people in five have 


chosen Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 
It will be so at your table. Some may like Puffed 


“Wheat the better, some Puffed Rice. But all — especially 


children—will delight in these puffed foods. 


Please try them and see. During the hot weather 
coming you want good ready-cooked foods. Surprise 
your folks to-morrow morning by offering the choice of 
these two. 


Order them now from your grocer, for it’s easy to 
forget. 


Made only by The Quaker Oats Company (42) 





sneer pesto oer 
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PANSY - FARMING. 
)R those who like to 
be outdoors, pansy-| j 


farming is pleasant as 
well as profitable. Pansies 
are not very fastidious as to 
soil or climate; there are 
successful farms in Massa- 
chusetts and California, 
and in many states be- 
tween. Considering the 
relatively small outlay of labor and money, 
the returns are ample. This is the way to 
operate a pansy farm: 

Start the seed-bed about the third week of 
July. Select a sunny piece of land,—the idea 
that pansies should be planted in the shade is 
erroneous,—plow it deeply, and fertilize with 
horse manure or phosphate. Make sure that 
the bed is well drained. Buy seed which costs 
between two dollars and a and four dollars 
an ounce; one ounce is enough to start with. 
After the ground has been rolled, raked, and 
soaked with water, sprinkle in the seeds. Sift 
on enough fine earth barely to cover them. For 
the two weeks until they germinate keep them 
covered lightly with hay. Unless the soil is 
heavy, water — i 

About the last of September set the plants into 
regular rows about five inches apart. Before 
severe frosts cover them lightly with corn- 
stalks, coarse straw, or pine ae. T 
snow must be held oft without interfering with 
the circulation of air. The object is, of course, 
to prevent too frequent freezing and thawing. 





n the spri uncover the plants about the 
first of April. he last light frosts need not be 
feared. ; the first of May some of the pansies 


will be ready for market; all will be by the last 
of the month. With good fortune an ounce of 
seed will produce five thousand plants. Dig 
up the plants with a trowel or pansy-fork, a 
three- or four-pronged tool which may be pur- 
chased at any store. Place eight of the 
plants in a two-quart wooden basket. See that 
the roots are covered with earth. The baskets 
may be bought at woodenware or seed stores for 
from ten dollars to fifteen dollars a thousand. 
Fifteen cents is the ordinary retail price for 
a basket of eight pansy plants, and one dollar 
and twenty-five cents the wholesale rate by the 
dozen baskets. Of course the market varies 
widely in different localities, but those figures 
may be taken as the average. When the pansy- 
grower has obtained a reputation for selected 
stock, he may ask higher prices. f 
Save some of the best plants for seed. While 
the pods are green they bend back from the 
stem, but as they ripen they rise, until at the 
time they are ready to be picked they form a 


+ ae wt - Eas.” 
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straight line with the stem. Pick stem and 
seeds together and place in a moo bag. As 
the pods dry, they burst; by planting-time the 
seeds will be separate. 

Occasionally seed may be sold, but the amateur 
pansy-farmer had better not rely on much in- 
come from this source. As he progresses, it is 
well to peers his stock by buying small 
amounts of the higher-priced seed. 

Late in July start over again for next year. 

Two warnings are necessary. Start moder- 
ately, and do not expect too much. No kind of 
farming or gardening will be successful without 
hard labor. One advantage of pansy-growing 
is that the labor is not excessive, and is mainly 
done in the pleasantest times of the year. 


If any cook who has been annoyed by the 
running out of juice from her fruit pies will 
make a small cornucopia of stiff paper, and 
insert its base in the center of her next fruit 
pie, through a hole or slit in the crust, she will 
find that the juice bubbles up into the little 
cone, and sinks back into the pie, so that not a 
drop is lost. Or a piece of macaroni may be 
used in place of the cornucopia. 


¢ ¢ 


“ ALL- THE-FRUITS.”’ 


HERE often accumulates on the house- 
ji keeper’s hands a lot of inferior fruits— 

windfail apples, ant-bitten pears and 
gnarly ones with a good side, late blackberries, 
blueberries, early barberries, plums, cheap 
prunes, and the like. All can be profitably 
disposed of in this North German mixture, the 
name of which we translate ‘‘all-the-fruits.’’ 


A pailful—twelve quarts—of fresh sweet cider 
is put to boil in an enameled preserving-kettle, 
or a large stoneware pan, which is better for 
giving oy pape Sa he this is 
coming ne boil, apples, pears and peaches 
are made ready. Fxce ting shes and 
py they are not pm 4 for the flavor of a 

ruit lies just under its rind. ‘They are washed 
and rinsed; stem, blossom end every s — 
or gnarl is cut out with a small, sharp silver- 
plated knife. They are quartered, and the 
sound ones thrown at once into the warm cider ; 
if unsound, every discolored is cut out 
with nice care, and the good pieces dropped in 
the kettle. irapes are cooked separately, 
— as for jam, and the pulp added at the 

st boiling, after the berries. The rule is 
three times as much cider as fruit. The large 
fruit is first stewed to pulp, then the berries 
are added, little by little, so as not to check the 
boiling, finally the grape juice and jam. 

At this point, it is best to transfer the stone 


he | be brought over the whole and 





pans or jars, well-covered, to the oven at mod- 
erate heat, where the fruit cooks slowly all 
night, and the next day, if needful, till the pulp 
isa granulated jelly on the edges. Then 
it is well stirred, boiled another hour or two, 
stirred again, and the process repeated till the 
whole is clear, thick and rich, without one 
grain of sugar besides that natural to the fruit. 

‘hen you have a sharp, pau Pm excel- 
lent with roast meats, always called for when 
people are out of sorts and can eat nothing else, 
and the base of more sweetmeats than there is 
room to mention. ; 

In midwinter and early spring this ‘‘all-the- 
fruits’’ is diluted with boiled water, sweetened 
and spiced for compotes, cake-fillings and pies. 
It gives mincemeat an incomparable flavor, and 
baked to a _—_ may be cut fine to go in fruit- 
cake, greatly ing its quality. 

The beauty of the thing is, it needs no can- 
ning to — In stone jars or wooden firkins, 
with waxed paper and cheese-cloth under the 
cover, it keeps till warm weather, when it may 
a] thorough scalding over—if there is any 

t! 

* «¢ 


An excellent idea is to spread an ordinary 
bed sheet in the bottom of the trunk, allowing 
it to hang over the sides while the trunk is 
being filled. The gowns, waists and coats 
should then be laid in smoothly, with a layer 
of tissue-paper between each two ts, 
and a st of crumpled eae for the 
sleeves. This done, the sides of the sheet should 
securely pinned. 

Clothes thus packed will show few wrinkles 
at the end of their journey. 


A NEW KIND OF RUSTIC FURNITURE. 


USTIC furniture, if of good design and 
R well made, is always an attractive adjunct 

of the lawn, the country veranda or the 
camp. There is, however, one objection to it 
as usually made, with the bark left on the 
wood. This objection is the tendency of the 
bark to scale and peel after a short period of 
use, and the shelter which it offers to insects. 


A few years ago an old gentleman in a Con- 
necticut country town made an experiment in 
rustic furniture of another kind. 

The peculiarities of the furniture are that it 
is made of scrub-oak, and that the bark is 
removed from the wi 
before it is made up. The 
wood should be cut at the 
time of mgd when the bark 
will = most easily, 
usually the early summer. 
This is important, for the 
bark should never be 
whittled or scraped off, #7G. 7 
but simply peeled off with 
the fingers. The size of wood selected must 
depend upon the article to be made, and there- 
fore will vary from one-half inch in diameter 
to two or even two and a half inches. 

It is best not to confine the choice to saplings 
that are straight, for the natural crooks lend 
themselves readily to design, and are far better 
than crooks made by bending the wood, besides 
being less trouble to procure. The wood should 
be seasoned a few weeks in a shed where it will 
have gon of air, but not rain or the direct 
rays of the sun. The only tools necessary are 
a sharp knife, a bit-stock and a set of bits. 

All joints are made by boring a hole in the 
larger of the two pieces which are to come 
together, and whittling the end of the entering 

iece to fit. It is important, 

owever, to bore the hole first, 
for the bits are fixed in size, but 
the ends of the entering pieces 
can be made of any size by the 
knife. It is well, 
too, that the enter- 
eally eee’ than 
slig! ‘ger 
the hobs they are to 
fill; for much reduc- 





FIG R 







makes a joint that is 
unworkmanlike and 
unsightly. The 
knife-cuts at the 
ends of Jt ie 
ieces 

the shape indicated  ? 

in Fig. 1 rather than : 
that shown in Fig. 2. 

Knots left by the 
cutting off of twigs 
and branches should 
not be smoothed 
down to the surface 
of the rest of the 
stick, but cut back 
only enough so that 
a | will not make uncomfortable projections ; 
and the cuts should be as smooth as ible. 

Joints are made merely by inserting the tapered 
ends of the entering pieces in the corresponding 
holes, and driving them home with a hammer. 
A wire brad driven through the end of the 
tenon piece from the side where it will show 
least will give a security far greater than that 
of glue. But it is well to bore for the brad 
with a small drill, to avoid splitting. 

The only fin necessary for this simple 
furniture is a coat of o shellac, for indoor 
use, or a coat either of linseed-oil or varnish 
for outdoor use. This in time assumes a rich, 
soft brown color that is restful and subdued. 

The designs given show an _easy-chair and 
a wood-basket made in this style. 


¢ ¢ 


A Simple Polish for Silver—Make a 
paste of grain alcohol and whiting. Spread 
over the silver and allow to dry thoroughly. 
Wash off with a very soft brush in hot soap- 
suds. Polish with chamois skin. This receipt 
is used by one of the best-known silversmi' 
in America. 

For Tortoise - Shell.—To polish it success- 
fully at home, use the following method: Clean 





tion at the end} food 
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cover with whiting. Polish with a chamois 
skin or a chamois buffer. 

For Furniture.—Four tablespoonfuls of 
sweet-oil, four tablespoonfuls of turpenti 
one teaspoonful of lemon-juice, ten drops 


household ammonia. Shake well before using. 
® «¢ 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR NURSING. 
6. Food for the Invalid. 
IET during illness is directed by the doc- 
D tor, but it is well to know something of 
the value of invalids’ dishes and their 
preparation. During severe illness, when the 
patient is not allowed to take solid food, we 
depend upon eggs, milk, broths and gruels for 
nourishment. The best thing to use in giving 
these to a patient who cannot be lifted up is 
a good-sized glass tube, bent at a convenient 
angle so that it can be placed between the lips 
comfortably, without tilting the glass enough 
to spill the contents. These tubes may be bought 
at any druggist’s, at a cost of five or ten cents. 
They are easily kept clean by running cold 
water through them as soon as they are used, 
and occasionally boiling them in soda or am- 
monia water. A feeding-cup is convenient, but 
it is hard to keep clean; great care has to be 
taken to remove all particles from the spout 
and crevices. 
Even a very sick patient is affected by the 
ap ce of things. He can face detested 
oft-re nourishment a little better if 
it is brought to the bedside in a pretty tumbler, 
on an attractive tray or plate, with a snowy 
— and a shining glass tube. 
he most easily digested form of food is egg 
albumen. Unless this is ordered to be given 


plain, that is, with only water, it may be made 
a ver table drink by the addition of sugar 
and di erent flavors, s' as strained lemon or 


orange juice, grape juice, or ginger ale. 

Egg Albumen. Put the white of one in 
a thick tumbler. Fill the tumbler half-full of 
water, add a spoonful of cracked ice, turn a 
tin shaker, or another tumbler, over the glass 
and shake hard till the egg is thoroughly mixed 
with the water. Strain through fine wire 
strainer and add sugar and flavoring. Do not 
give the froth. This holds bubbles of air, 
which e the patient uncomfortable. The 
egg may be put in a sducer and well broken 
up with a fork if a shaker is not to be had. 

Milk contains more nourishment than any 
other liquid form of food, and may be given in 
a variety of ways. For a very delicate So. 
tion, dilution with one-third water is helpful; 
this separates the curds and allows the gastric 
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add the cinnamon and the hot water. Cook 
in a double boiler for forty-five minutes. Put 
in the milk, bring to the boiling-point, and 
strain. Serve hot. Nutmeg, almond or vanilla 
may be used as flavoring. 


* ¢ 


Just for a pleasant change, try mixing 
one - of chopped tart —_ with the two 
cups of ground cooked beef to be ed on a 
griddle for the breakfast hash. 

Adding to the lima beans a ee of 
curry-powder mixed with the juice of a lemon, 
and a whiff of onions. ’ é 

Letting a half-pound of prunes simmer with 
the pot roast. 

Putting a small bunch of green mint with 
the peas to be served plain or as a soup, and 
putting a good-sized bunch of mint to cook 
with the boiling i 

P the juice of an orange over sugared 
blackberries and chilling them on ice before 
serving. 

Mixing three chopped cooked slices of bacon 
and a sprinkling of celery seed with the Ham- 
burg steaks before cooking. 


* © 


TRANSFORMING THE TRUNK. 
WOMAN was disturbed by the incon- 
venience and unsighiliness of the shabby 
trunk in her small daughter’s newly dec- 
orated room. As the house had no attic, the 
trunks had to be left in the different bedrooms. 
Finally she solved the problem. 
A wooden frame was made, a little larger 
than the trunk on three sides, and extending 
out in front about eight inches. This frame 


was covered with smooth nailed closely 
and evenly together, and over this was stretched 








a dark green material in imitation of leather, 
held smoothly — along the edges of the 
brass Ss. 


juice to act upon them more easily. Milk should | frame by 


always betaken slowly. Encourage the patient 
to take it in small sips; if five or ten minutes 
are taken for drinking the glassful, so much 
the better. Since the moment it enters the 
stomach it curdles, by taking a little at a time 
the formation of a large, solid, indigestible curd 
is prevented. Hot milk is more easily managed 
by a weak stomach than cold, as the heat stimu- 
lates the stomach somewhat. It should not be 
allowed to boil. It is made more palatable for 
some people by the addition of salt, Cayenne 
pepper or celery salt. 

ilk shake may be flavored with a number 
of different things, and the variety often makes 
it easier for the sick person to take it. Vanilla, 
almond, two or three spoonfuls of coffee or 
cocoa make acceptable flavors. 

Albumenized milk is highly nutritious. This 
is made by adi the white of an egg toa 
glass of milk, preparing it in the same 
way as egg albumen. 

“hey can hardly be called food in any sense, 
but in cases of aeute indigestion it is valuable, 
especially for children. It is made by adding 
one teaspoonful of liquid rennet to one pint of 
warm milk. Set this in a warm place till it is 
solid, then break up with a fork and strain 
through thin cloth. 

Beef juice comes next to milk and in 
ue. As it is very perishable, a large 
quantity is never made ata time. It should be 
kept directly on the ice till used. Cut one pound 
of thick round steak in blocks about one inch 

uare, removing any fat. Drop two or three 
blocks at a time into the pan. When slightly 
broiled press the juice out with a lemon-squeezer 
or a meat-press. This, seasoned with salt, may 
be given cold, or it may be warmed by sing 
the cup which holds it in warm water. It 
should not be heated enough to coagulate. 

Broths are very low in the scale of nutritive 
values, something like sixteen cups being re- 
— to equal one cup of milk. However, 

y are useful in varying a long diet of liquids. 
Receipts for broth are to be found in all good 
cook- , but for the sake of convenience one 
is given here which may be used for beef, veal, 
mutton or chicken. Chop two pounds of lean 
meat in small pieces, adding some crushed 
bone. Add one quart of water and a pinch 
of salt. Heat slowly and simmer for three 
hours—add hot water if necessary. There 
should be only one pint when done. Strain 
—- muslin, and when cold remove all fat. 

A delicious broth is made by thickening this 
with a little corn-starch or flour, cooking it for 
ten minutes, then add three ounces of milk 
to each half-pint of br 

Oysters clams also make excellent broth. 

Gruels are made of grains or flouc. Their 
largest ingredient is starch, which is not easily 
digested unless it is well cooked, therefore the 
time for boiling Is should be conscientiously 
kept by the clock. They are best made with a 
certain proportion of milk, but this should not 
be added until the in has been well cooked 
in water. Some of the materials used are barley 
flour, arrowroot, flour, Indian meal, farina, 
cracker crumbs and oatmeal. 

The receipt for flour gruel is given here, as 
flour is to be found in every household, and the 
general directions serve for making other gruels. 

One tablespoonful of flour, one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of sugar, one 
cup of boiling water, one cup of milk, one-half 
square inch of cinnamon. Mix the flour, salt 


the article with a little sweet-oil, wipe dry, and | and sugar into a paste with a little cold water, 





At the back, eight inches from the ends, 
Hen gee eight inches wide and ten inches 
high, were seeeey, lettened to hold a shelf of 
the same width. he frame was then placed 
in position, resting securely and evenly upon 
the flat top of the trunk. The sides of the 
trunk were screened from view by cretonne of 
the same pattern as the window hangings. 
The cretonne was formed into box plaits, and 
held in place by large brass tacks. 

The transformation was complete. The old 
trunk had become a commodious desk, boasting 
a compartment for books, and a shelf, also, for 
knickknacks. 

The frame is readily lifted on and off from 
the trunk, so that the trunk is easy of access. 
The space left at the front of the frame gives 
ample room for the knees when one is writing. 

Of course such an arrangement is adapted 
only to flat-topped trunks. In the case of the 
old-fashioned rounding-topped trunks, it will 
be necessary to stand the on four legs. 


SELECTED + YVECEIPTS 
kw | 


SAVORY SAUCE FOR COLD LAMB.—Melt 
one cup of currant jelly, add bits of shredded 
oran ge and chopped mint. Garnish with parsley 
or mint. 


FIRELESS COOKER RECEIPT.—For oatmeal 
boil one cup of oatmeal and one-half teaspoonful 
of salt with two cups of water for five minutes. 
Place, closely covered, in cooker, and allow to 
remain overnight. 


FIRELESS COOKER RECEIPT.—For dried 
fruit, wash fruit and soak four hours in water which 
just covers it. Simmer in the same water on the 
stove five minutes, then place in cooker and allow 
to remain eight to ten hours. Less water is re- 
quired than when fruit is cooked on the stove. 


FIRELESS COOKER RECEIPT.—For baked 
beans, pick over and wash one quart of pea beans. 
Soak overnight in cold water, While preparing 
breakfast, or early the following morning, drain 
and cover with fresh water; bring slowly to a 
simmer. Cook until skins will burst. Drain and 
add one-half pound of lean salt pork, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of molasses, 
and two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Cover with boil- 
ing water, cover pail, ‘and cook gently thirty 
minutes. Place incooker. Remove one-half hour 
oo. the evening meal, and brown uncovered in 

ie oven. 


HAM MOUSSE.—Mix two ome of boiled ham, 
chopped fine, one teaspoonful of mustard, a dash 
of Cayenne pepper, one teaspoonful of gelatine 
and one-half cup of whip cream. Pack into a 
mold and place on ice. rve with a cream sauce 
composed of one tablespoonful of vinegar, one 
—— of mustard, two tablespoonfuls of 
fresh horseradish, or horseradish sauce, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, a dash of Cayenne pepper and 
one-half cup of whipped cream. 


FRIED PEACHES.—The rich yellow Crawford 
peaches are the best. Wipe them clean, halve 
without peeling and remove the stones. Lay them 
flat side down in a frying-pan with just enough 
melted butter to prevent sticking to the pan. Fry 
slowly until halfione ; then turn and fill the stone 
cavities with sugar. When done lift them care- 
fully, with a spoon in each hand, into the saucers 
in which they are to be served, as the sirup will 
surely be - led if they are carried to the table in 
a large dish first. Peaches prepared in this wa 





make a suitable dessert for the little folks servec 
with boiled rice which has been buttered and 
sweetened a little. For adults they are delicious 
with hot biscuits or sponge-cake. 














x Eventful Journey. — Ex - President 
Roosevelt returned to Néw York, June 
18th, from the eventful journey upon which he 
sailed from that city March 23, 1909. Almost one 
year of the intervening time he spent with his 
son Kermit and a party of naturalists in hunting 
big game and collecting specimens in British 
East Africa and the Sudan. After his hunt- 
ing experiences were ended he visited various 
European capitals, where he was received 
with honors rarely given except to royalty; 
witnessed German military manceuvers in com- 
pany with Emperor William; delivered lectures 
and addresses at Paris, Christiania, Berlin, 
London, Oxford and Cambridge; was given 
honorary degrees at Berlin, Christiania, Oxford 
and Cambridge; represented the United States 
as envoy extraordinary at the funeral of King 
Edward VII, and was received and entertained 
by King George. ° 


Ao Popular Demonstration greeted 
his home-coming. He was given the pres- 
idential salute of 21 guns from Fort Wadsworth ; 
the new battle-ship South Carolina, five tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers, and a fleet of revenue 
cutters, launches, yachts and excursion steamers 
escorted him up the bay; at Battery Park, 
where a great platform had been erected, 
Mayor Gaynor gave an address of welcome, 
to which Mr. Roosevelt replied; and he was 
then escorted through five miles of streets, 
thronged with cheering crowds, by a procession 
in which 5,000 Spanish War veterans and a 
company of the ‘‘Rough Riders’’ figured con- 
spicuously. After the demonstration was over, 
he retired to his home at Oyster Bay, and two 
days later entered upon his editorial duties in 
the office of the Outlook. 

& 


wo New States.—By a unanimous vote 
in both Houses, Congress has passed a bill 
providing for the admission of Arizona and New 
Mexico. The bill requires that the constitutions 
adopted by the proposed states must be ratified 
by Congress and approved by the President ; and 
as constitutional conventions must be held in 
both, and the constitutions adopted submitted to 
the vote of the people before Congress and the 
President take action upon them, considerable 
time must elapse before the two new stars are 
added to the flag. Arizona had a population in 
1900 of 122,931 and New Mexico of 195,310. 
The present population of Arizona, as estimated 
by the territorial governor, is 200,000; that of 
New Mexico, 450,000. 
& 


ailroad Bill enacted.—By a vote of 50 

to 11 in the Senate and a unanimous vote 
in the House, Congress has enacted the railroad 
bill in the form reported by the committee of 
conference. The new law provides for the 
commerce court and for the commission desired 
by President Taft for the investigation of stock- 
watering; empowers the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at its own initiative to inquire into 
the reasonableness of rates; and includes tele- 
graph, telephone and cable companies with other 
common carriers within the scope of the law. 

& 


le ee Retirement of Justice 
Moody.— In view of the continued ill 
health of Justice Moody of the United States 
Supreme Court, Congress has passed a bill 
which authorizes his retirement on full pay, 
if within five months he wishes to resign. 
This action is taken in order that the highly 
important cases which* have been postponed 
until fall may be heard by a full bench. 
cS 


otton Pool Indictment.—A special 

federal grand jury at New York has found 
indictments against eight cotton brokers on the 
charge of conspiring with certain cotton spin- 
ners to demand ‘‘arbitrary, excessive and 
monopolistic prices for cotton.’’ The indict- 
ments are brought under the Sherman antitrust 
law, and the offense charged is conspiracy in 
restraint of trade. The contracts on which the 
charges are based were made in February and 
March of this year. e 


ete and the Powers.—The four pro- 

tecting powers of Crete— France, Great 
Britain, Russia and Italy—have determined to 
send naval forces to Suda Bay. The purpose 
of this demonstration is to deter the Cretans 
from electing and sending delegates to the Greek 
parliament at Athens. The protecting powers 
intend to maintain the large measure of auton- 
omy which the island now enjoys, but insist 
that it shall be subject to the suzerainty of 
Turkey. ® 


usso-Japanese Understanding.—An- 

nouncement is made from Tokyo that a 
complete understanding has been reached by 
Russia and Japan upon affairs in the far East. 
The terms of the agreement are not made public, 
but it is reported to cover all the questions rela- 
ting to Manchuria and other issues arising from 
the interpretation of the treaty of Portsmouth. 











eee and the Temperature.—Dr. 
W. J. Humphreys, discussing the relation 
between sun-spots, auroras and terrestrial tem- 
peratures, says that an increase in sun-spots 
appears certainly to be accompanied by a de- 
crease of temperatures on the earth fully 
twentyfold that which can be accounted for by 
the decrease in radiation from the areas covered 
by the spots; and that although the increase of 
auroras during sun-spot maxima tends to in- 
crease the amount of ozone in our air, yet the 
presence of many spots must decrease the ultra- 
violet radiation that reaches the earth, and 
correspondingly the production by this method 
of ozone in the upper atmosphere. He thinks 
that the change of temperature on the earth 


from sun-spot minimum to maximum may | 


depend largely upon a change in the absorptive 
property of the atmosphere caused by the vari- 
ation in the amount of ozone produced by ultra- 
violet radiation and auroral discharges. 
& 

pene Lighting Gas.—Blau gas, named 

for its German inventor, has come into 
remarkable prominence lately, because of the 
uses to which it can be put. The gas liquefies 
under pressure, shrinking to one four-hundredth 
of its normal volume at atmospheric pressure. 
It is, therefore, transportable in steel bottles 
as easily as oil or alcohol, and is usable in 
places where gas could not otherwise be readily 
supplied. For car heating and lighting, in 





welding and metal-cutting tools, for high-speed 
soldering, it is invaluable. It contains most of | 
the same elements, although in different pro- | 
portions, as ordinary illuminating gas, and is 
similarly made, but is without carbon monoxid, 
and therefore is non-poisonous. Also its chem- 
ical inertia is so great as to make it practically 
non-explosive. Its range of explosion is one- 
twelfth that of acetylene and one-third that of 
ordinary coal-gas. It is cheaper to produce 
than acetylene. ° 


ne Life.—During Lieutenant Shackle- 
m’s south polar expedition the shallow 
wh. in the neighborhood of Mounts Erebus 
and Terror were found to possess an abundance 
of microscopic animals and plants which exhibit 
a wonderful power to withstand vicissitudes of 
temperature. The lakes in summer may attain 
a temperature of 60° Fahrenheit, while in 
winter they go down to —40°. The microscopic 
fauna survives from year to year frozen in the 
ice. Some of the deeper lakes do not thaw in 
ordinary summers, and yet in them many 
animals were found at the bottom under 15 feet 
of solid ice, and yet alive. They must have 
been frozen in for years. Experiment showed 
that these animals can endure, when dry, tem- 
peratures ranging from near the boiling-point 
down to —108° Fahrenheit. But the sea animals 
close by, while performing all their ordinary 
functions at a temperature several degrees below 
the freezing-point, are killed if the temperature 
either rises or falls one or two degrees. 
* 


he Greatest of Diamonds.—Regret is 

now expressed that the huge Cullinan dia- 
mond found in South Africa a few years ago, 
the largest diamond ever discovered, was not 
carefully examined by mineralogists before it 
was cut up into a number of smaller jewels. 
The only scientific description of it in its original 
condition seems to be that of Sir William 
Crookes, who had an opportunity to handle 
and photograph it before it was cut. In his 
recent book on diamonds he describes the great 
beauty of the stone when a beam of polarized 
light was passed through it. The clearness 
throughout, he says, was remarkable, ‘‘the 
stone being absolutely liquid like water, with 
the exception of a few flaws, dark graphitic 
spots, and colored patches close to the outside.’’ 
Sir William is of opinion that diamonds, whether 
originating in the earth or coming from beyond 
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the earth in meteorites, have crystallized from | } 


carbon dissolved in molten iron. 
* 
{hp Submerged Pole.—Although pre- 
vious observations had led to the conclu- 
sion that the north pole of the earth must lie 
in a deep ocean, Peary’s soundings in the 
neighborhood of the pole have awakened a 








great deal of interest, especially since they 
indicate the existence of a remarkable ridge in | 
the sea bottom some five degrees south of the | 
pole, beyond which the sea deepens again so | 


that close to the pole no bottom was found with | b 


a sounding-line 1,500 fathoms long. The north- 
ern edge of the continental shelf was fixed by 
these observations at 83° 53’, where bottom was 
found at 110 fathoms. At 84° 29’ the depth | 
had increased to 825 fathoms, after which a 
shoaling soon manifested itself, and at 85° 23’ 
the depth had decreased to only 310 fathoms. 
Then the sea deepened again, and with the 
apparatus at command, no bottom was found 
north of 85° 33’. At that point, however, a 
line only 700 fathoms in length was available. 
The longer line used near the pole was obtained 
by combining two lines which had been broken. 
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SIX SPECIAL OFFERS. 


Limited to Sixty Days. 
Special Offer No. 1. The Baldwin Camp Lamp. 


Given only to Companion subscribers who secure and send us one new sub- 
scription between July 7th and September 7th. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


The Baldwin Camp Lamp is 3's 
inches high, weighs but 5 ounces 
when in operation, and produces a 
clear, penetrating light of about 14 
candle-power at a cost of half a cent 
an hour. It burns with a steady flame, 
which a stiff breeze will not blow out, 
and will project a strong light over 
100 feet. Ata distance of 25 feet you 
can read the small type of a newspaper. 
The Lamp may be hung up in a tent 
or worn comfortably on a hat or belt, 
leaving both hands free for paddle, 
gun, knifeorrod. Bya simple adjust- 
ment of the Reflector, a strong light 
can be concentrated on a small surface 
of the water for casting. 

Not only may the Lamp be used 
while tramping through the woods on 
a dark night, but it is equally service- 
able for teamsters and farmers who 
may be detained at their work after 
dark. The Lamp is absolutely safe 
and perfectly clean. No grease, no 
smoke, no dirt, no glass to break, no 
oil. Water and carbide are all that About one-half actual size. 
you need. To prepare the Lamp for No. 1 
use, fill the retainer about half-full of satus 
carbide, then fill the miniature water-tank. In less than ten seconds the Lamp may 
be lighted, and will burn steadily for three hours without another supply of carbide. 

We speak conservatively when we say that the Baldwin Camp Lamp fulfils all 
the requirements of the average sportsman, whether in the woods or in the camp. 


DUCK CAP. If desired, we can furnish a Duck Cap with a special front to 
which the Lamp may be attached, for 25 cents, post-paid. Sizes 6% to7/4. 


Special Offer No. 2. Rough Rider Suit. 


Given only to Companion subscribers who secure and send us one new sub- 
scription and 20 cents extra, postage and packing included, between July 7th 
and September 7th. Price $1.10, post-paid. 

A serviceable play Suit, made of khaki cloth, consisting of Trousers and Coat. 
The Coat has red facings on the pockets and sleeves, red collar and epaulets. The 
brass buttons are detachable. Sizes6tol4 years. Be sure to give size when ordering. 


Ay 










No. 3. 


Special Offer No. 3. Boy’s Indian Suit. 


Given only to Companion subscribers who secure and send us one new sub- 
scription and 20 cents extra, postage and packing included, between July 7th 
and September 7th. Price $1.10, post-paid. 

This Indian Suit consists of 1 Jacket, 1 pair Trousers and 1 War Bonnet. The 
Jacket and Trousers are made of strong khaki cloth, trimmed with yellow and 
red. The War Bonnet has bright-colored feathers round the crown, and is adjustable 
in size. Any size furnished, from 6 to 14 years of age inclusive. 


Special Offer No. 4. Cowboy Suit. 


Given only to Companion subscribers who secure and send us one new sub- 
scription and 20 cents extra, postage and packing included, between July 7th 
and September 7th. Price $1.10, post-paid. 

This Suit consists of 1 pair of Trousers, made of strong khaki cloth, with fringe 
down the outside seam ; 1 Outing Shirt of cotton and wool mixture, blue shade; also 
1 Khaki Sombrero. Any size furnished, from 6 to 14 years of age inclusive. 

INDIAN BOW AND ARROWS. ‘These Bows and Arrows are made by Indians, 
of selected ash 3 feet long. The ornamentation in colors is done by the squaws. 
Two Arrows are included. Price 40 cents, post-paid. 

INDIAN TOMAHAWK. Made of wood, elaborately colored and ornamented 
with beaded thongs. Price 35 cents, post-paid. 

INDIAN RATTLE. This is a decided curiosity. 
gourd, elaborately hand-carved. It is about 4 inches in diameter. 
is decorated with beaded thongs. Price 50 cents, post-paid. 


Special Offer No. 5. 
Ladies’ Initialed Hand Bag. 


Given only to Com- 
panion subscribers who 
secure and send us one 
new subscription and 30 
cents extra, postage in- 
cluded, between July 
7th and September 7th. 
Price $1.25, post-paid. 

We offer the newest 
style, black seal grain 
leather, covered frame, 
metal clasp, full leather- 
lined, leather strap han- 
dies. The Bag is of good 
size, measuring9¢ inches 
in length, with folded 
bottom. The pocket is 
fitted with a leather coin 
purse. A most stylish 
and durable Bag. 

SPECIAL. For & 
days we will include a 2- 
inch gilt Initial without 
extra cost. When order- 
ing do not fail to state 
Initial desired. 


No. 2. 


The Rattle is made from a 
The handle 


No. 6. 


Special Offer No. 6. Misses’ Initialed Bag. 


Given only to Companion subscribers who secure and send us one new sub- 
scription between July 7th and September 7th. Price 85 cents, post-paid. 

This Bag is intended for a child or miss. Made of grained leather and measures 
4% inches at bottom. It has the latest style of gilt frame, and is further embellished 
with.a gilt Initial. Wecan supply the Bag in red, black, blue and green colors. Do 
not fail to give color and Initial desired when ordering. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
P 8 


Its subscription .7% @ year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weet! issue of the paper, 
aithoegh eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your _—e issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








STAMMERING AND STUTTERING. 


| peek! persons use the 
words stammering and 
stuttering as if they meant 
exactly the same thing. This 
is not so. They are in reality 
two distinct physical faults, 
having different causes behind 
them, which give different 
results. 

Correctly speaking, stam- 
mering means an inability to 
render sounds properly, while stuttering means 
an inability to join sounds properly. Stammering 
may be due to some imperfection in the speech 
organs, or to a wrong use or position of the 
muscles which control speech, while stuttering is 
really a spasm of those muscles. 

It follows from this that the stammerer will 
constantly make the same mistake. A certain 
letter or combination, of letters will overthrow 
him each time they occur. When the trouble is 
due to some organic imperfection in the organs of 
speech, such as cleft palate, harelip, or a bound 
tongue, the first treatment must be surgical. 
After that, especially if the patient be an adult, 
there will have to be lessons and practise to teach 
him to pronounce properly the letter or letters he 
has never before been able to say. 

When there is no organic defect the trouble is 
often simply a bad habit persisted in from child- 
hood. Almost ali small children stammer, and 
almost all adults find the trick “cunning,” with 
disastrous results in many cases in after life. Any 
speech defect that is the consequence of bad habit 
and laziness calls for educational treatment, and 
the younger the patient is the easier the cure will 
be. When the bad habit has been one of years’ 
standing it is often hard, just as it is hard for 
most adults to learn a foreign language. 

Stuttering, on the other hand, is entirely a nerv- 
ous disorder, and in bad cases amounts to an 
absolute spasm of the speech muscles, A _ stut- 
terer knows perfectly what he wishes to say, and 
how it should sound, only he cannot get it out. 
The nervous basis of stuttering is shown in many 
ways. Some persons stutter when they are tired, 
but not when they are rested; or they stutter with 
strangers and. not with friends; or when they are 
in poor health, but not when they are well. They 
are likely to be sensitive, thin-skinned people, 
keenly aware of the ludicrous side of their mis- 
fortune. 

Treatment cannot be begun too early, and must 
be patiently carried out. The much-advertised 
brilliant and rapid cures one hears of are very 
likely to relapse, and the cure of stuttering is not 
a matter of a few weeks. 

Children should never be punished or ridiculed 
for stammering or stuttering. They should be 
taught to stop short, draw a long breath, and 
begin afresh. Special attention to deep, calm 
breathing is a most important element in the cure 
of stuttering. 





* ¢ 


A MATTER OF COURTESY. 


** ALTHOUGH amateur photography involves 

considerable expense of money, time and 
patience, the expenditure is all reasonable, gen- 
erally educational and often delightful,” says a 
man who has found both pleasure and profit in 
his diversion. 

“To my camera I owe many an interesting hour 
in the chance acquaintance it brings with boys, at 
home and abroad, for they hover about a camera 
as do humming-birds about honeysuckle. 

“When I recall the negatives boys have spoiled 
for me through a perverted sense of humor, I must 
admit that they are sometimes very exasperating. 
I dread a crowd of them, for the reason that then 
this particular kind of humor is sure to be preva- 
lent. 

“It was, therefore, with no pleasant anticipa- 
tions that I found myself, one dark day, about to 
make a time exposure of the ancient Guild Hall 
of Boston, England, at the very instant that a 
score of schoolboys came round the corner on the 
run. More would probably follow. Time was 
precious, for my train was about due. I asked 
the boys to be good enough to stand aside. 

“But we’d like to be in the picture, sir,’ pro- 
tested one, with a smile. 

““TIt’s to be a time exposure,’ I said. ‘You 
wouldn’t keep still.’ 

“Oh, sir, 1 think we would,’ he replied. His 
earnestness was convincing. There was no time 
to parley; I surrendered. 

“All right, we'll try it. Dll count five— 
slowly. While I count you mustn’t move.’ 





“One posted himself to ward off late comers, 
and, to my surprise, I detected no movement in 
the group whilé the plate was exposed. 

“About noon next day I was again in the same 
city, trying to discover the location of a piece of 
wrought-iron work, which formerly had been in 
St. Botolph’s Church. Two boys who were pass- 
ing gave me friendly recognition, and I asked 
them to direct me. 

“*Why, it’s part of our school gateway now, sir. 
We'll show you.’ 

“They turned back, and in a few minutes the 
camera was focused on the gateway. Meantime 
two dozen boys had gathered—much interested, 
but perfectly gentlemanly. I explained that it 
was the ironwork I wanted, but that if they 
cared to stand still under it for ten seconds I 
should be pleased. 

“Tt was as if a general had ordered his men to 
become statues. It seemed not to occur to one of 
them that it would be funny to shove the next 
fellow, or to make him laugh. The shutter closed, 
they were animated boys again. 

“T was invited to visit the school building, which 
I much desired to do, since some of the founders 
of the American Boston had been educated within 
its walls. It was recess time, and one boy ran off 
for the key, while another, with an intuitive sense 
of my desire, announced that the crowd would not 
be needed inside. After the chosen few had done 
the honors of the room, with its memories of three 
centuries, I set up the camera once again. 

‘Now, boys,’ I said, ‘I won’t ask you to pose 
this time, for you would have to keep still four 
minutes.’ 

“«*We can do that if you wish, sir.’ 

“Amused at their confidence, I yielded, and 
they settled themselves for the ordeal. I felt 
sure they would fail, but the negative is evidence 
that they knew their powers better than I did. 

“One of the bigger fellows surprised me by say- 
ing that he was an American, but had been in the 
school for about two years. At home he had 
attended a large school near New York; he 
frankly said he preferred his English schoolmates. 

***Possibly,’ he said, ‘not all English boys are so 
well-bred, but these do not tell objectionable 
stories, or swear; and so far, I have seen no 
gambling of any sort.’ 

“In thanking the boys for their courtesy to me 
I told them, at the risk of making them snobbish, 
that they had treated me better than some other 
schoolboys I knew in the American namesake of 
their city, and I mentioned an instance or two in 
explanation. This led to my finding that these 
quiet, manly boys were not lacking in a sense of 
real humor, for a rosy-cheeked little fellow pulled 
a long face and said, with a sad shake of his head, 
‘And to think that we are their ancestors!’ ” 


ALMS AND THE MAN. 


“CQURE Father Flaherty was a good man,” Mr. 

Murphy said of the deceased parish priest. 
“He hated sin but he loved th’ sinner, an’ he was 
all compassion an’ patience an’ wisdom. There 
never was another loike ’im f’r holdin’ up hope 
to th’ poor batthered man that had anny desire 
f’r good. 

‘Faith,’ said he to Con Meehan, th’ toime th’ 
bh’y was down an’ out, ‘faith, this soide av para- 
dise ’tis all beginning again, Over an’ over, an’ 
tin toimes over! ; 

“An’ that keen,” continued Mr. Murphy, “ ’twas 
niver worth whoile to keep back part av th’ price 
av th’ land! Wid a twinkle in his eye he’d see 
clean through anny Ananias that iver walked. 

“An’ gin’rous!”” Mr. Murphy’s voice dropped to 
a_lower key and his eyes were wet as he added, 
“His hand was always in his pockut, an’ whin 
they prepared him f’r burial they found his right 
arrm longer than his left wid stretchin’ it out to 
th’ poor.’ 

* 


POOR PICKINGS. 


HE new boarder had never been on a farm be- 
fore. She was filled with interest and delight 
in.everything she saw. On the morning after her 
arrival she saw Mrs. Howe apparently picking 
berries from some pretty green plants beyond the 
wall, as she strolled in the road. 


“Those are charming little plants,” she said, 
pausing, with her eyes fixed on a pail which hung 
on Mrs. Howe’s_arm. “What kind of berries 

row on them? Does it take long to fill a pail 
ike that?” ‘ 

Mrs. Howe looked down into the pail with a 
meditative air, and answered the second question. 

“T should hope ’twould,” she replied. 

*“‘What kind of berries are they?” persisted the 
young woman. “I can’t quite see. hat are you 
picking?” 

“°Tater bugs,” said Mrs. Howe, as she made 
another contribution to the depths of the pail. 


* ¢ 


A GRACEFUL INTRODUCTION. 


T was Mr. Swan’s first experience as chairman 

of the entertainment committee, with the task 
of introducing the lecturer of the evening, and he 
was, to use his own words, “‘a trifle flustered.” 


The buzz of conversation which had filled the 
hall ceased as Mr. Swan squeaked on to the plat- 
form, and the groups of villagers dissolved and 
sank decorously on the benches. 

“This, ladies and gentlemen, is the evening for 
our lecture on ‘How to Know the Bushes,’” said 
Mr. Swan, waving his hand over his shoulder 
toward the visitor. 

“Tt’s now quarter before eight, and I just asked 
the gentleman who is to address you, whether 
we'd better let the folks enjoy themselves a few 
minutes longer, or whether he’d begin right off, 
and he thought he would. I therefore now present 
to you Professor Greenlore.” 


*® © 


NOT INTERRUPTING AT ALL. 


T the piano Mrs. Eaton was guiding Edith and 
Edward and Jack through the intricacies of 
an old English melody, when she became aware 
that the twins were adding their voices from an 
indiscreet distance, and stopped playing. 
“Children!” she exclaimed. ‘You are not al- 
lowed to join in the chorus with Edith and 
Edward.” 
“We weren’t,” the twins protested, in slightly 
resentful tone. ‘‘We were singing something quite 
different.” 





Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
**Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’’{ Adv. 


Wor d irt. rts t 
Shoulder-Brace anc’ hose, soc: "Braces, Cleveland, 0. 


Ss TAM P S wyar. for’gn 2c. Name paper. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 

BOYS | Buy an Aeroplane Boomerang for 10c. 
« that will soar out of sight like a bird and re- 

turn. Everybody wantsthem. Sell Like Wild-Fire. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Make Money. Big profits. 
RIAL MFG. CO., 704 9th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


STAMPS 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 

Brazil, Peru, Cape G.H.,Mexico, 
Natal, Java, etc., and Album, 5c. 1000 Finely 
Mixed, 20c. 66 diff. U.S.,25c. 1000 hinges, 
5c. Agts. wtd.,50%. List Free. I buy stamps. 
C.Stegman,5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis,Mo. 























If Varicose Veins are not prop- 


Varicose erly treated the enlarge and 
Vv. ii grow worse till the tissue over 
eins. the veins is ruptured; then 














there’s serious trouble and a 
lot of needless suffering. 
OUR SEAMLESS HEEL 


ig ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


arrest the development of Vari- 
cose Veins, give great relief,and 
in many cases effect permanent 
cures. Made to measure only, 
frou: newrubber. Sendfor 
Booklet describing Varicose 
Veins. Measure Blank, etc. 
Spindell Co., Elastic 








Curtis & Spi 
Weavers, 201 Oxford St., Lynn, 








Rider Agents Wanted 


See in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
Ve BN 1910 bicycle. Write for Special yo 


1910 Models 10 to 
I 
IK 





1908 and 1909 Models 
all of best makes P4 to S12 
ive, Scored tie . 
makes and ni : 
good as new...... sea $3 to $8 

Great Factory Clearing Sale. 


We nm Approval without a 
cent deport, pay tireaht and allow 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


with Coaster-Brakes and puncture-Proof Tires 
t 









Tires,coaster brake rear wheels 
lamps, sundries, half usual prices. Do not 
buy till you get our catalogues and offer. HW’rite now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 850, Chicago. 





IR RIFL en and Older Boys. 

An air gun that will shoot through one-half inch pine easily. Many 
times more powerful than spring guns. ‘ses compressed air, same 
as air brakes, rock drills, etc. 15c. pays for 1,000 shots (delivered 
30c.). Force of shot is under control. 37 inches long. Walnut stock. 
Nickel barrel. Takes down. Fully guaranteed. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. If your dealer does not carry it, write us. Sent 
prepaid east of Rocky Mountains on receipt of §2.50. Pacific 
Coast and Parcels Post Countries $3.00. Circular free. 

Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 517 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


HARD TO PLEASE 
REGARDING THE’ MORNING CUP. 





“Oh how hard it was to part with coffee, but the 
continued trouble with constipation and belching 
was such that I finally brought myself to leave it 
off. 
“Then the question was, what should we use for 
the morning drink? Tea was worse for us than 
coffee; chocolate and cocoa were soon tired of; 
milk was not liked very well, and hot water we 
could not endure. 

“About two years ago we struck upon Postum 
and have never been without it since. 

“We have seven children. Our baby now eigh- 
teen months old would not take milk, so we tried 
Postum and found she liked it and it agreed with 
her perfectly. She is today, and has been, one of 
the healthiest babies in the State. 

“T use about two-thirds Postum and one-third 
milk and a teaspoon of sugar, and put it into her 
bottle. If you could have seen her eyes sparkle 
and hear her say ‘good’ today when I gave it to 
her, you would believe me that she likes it. 

“If I was matron of an infants’ home, every 
child would be raised on Postum. Many of my 
friends say, ‘You are looking so well!’ I reply, ‘I 
am well; Idrink Postum. I have no more trouble 
with constipation, and know that I owe my good 
health to God and Postum.’ 

“T am writing this letter because I want to tell 
you how much good Postum has done us, but if 
you knew how I shrink from publicity, you would 
not publish this letter, at least not over my name.” 

Read the little book, ‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. “There’s a reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 





Is more than 


soap but costs no more 


LIFEBUOY is the sensible soap for the 
skin because it cleans and disinfects at the 
same time. Its use gives sterilized clean-ness ; 
the only perfect clean-ness. LIFEBUOY is 
the best soap made for 


Toilet, Bath and Shampoo 


It destroys the germs which you can’t see while re- 
moving the dirt that you can see. LIFEBUOY 
is a carbolated soap and has “that clean smell” 

inguishes it from inary soaps. 


5c. at All Grocers and Druggists 


wy ny 
ab ao > 


~ 


C . 
Nivece® 


Lever Bros. Co. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


PRICKLY 





Speedily Relieved by 


CUTICURA 


Soap and Cuticura Oint- 
ment. These pure, sweet 
and gentle emollients have 
no rivals for summer rashes, 
itchings, chafings, sunburn 
and bites and stings, as well 
as for everyday use in pre- 
serving, purifying and beau- 
tifying the skin and hair. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

ug-32-page Cuticura Book, post-free, a Guide to 
the Best Care and Treatment of Skin and Hair. 








22 CARTRIDGES 


You Shoot? 
Do You Always Hit the Mark? 


U. M. C. Cartridges shoot exactly where 
the rifle points—if your aim is right and you 
use a Remington (or other accurate rifle) 
you will hit the buil’s-eye every time. 

U.M.C. .22s are p sg hard shooting 
and accurate. They are so carefully made 
and rigorously inspected that we guarantee 
them for all standard rifles. 

(Note our guarantee on bottom of every box.) 
Set of targets and descriptive folder on 
how to organize a rifle club— sent free. 

U. M. C. and REMINGTON ~ the perfect 






















SAME OWNERSHIP, SAME MANAGEMENT, 
SAME STANDARD OF QUALITY. 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
The Remington Arms Co., Ilion, N. Y. 
Agency, 299 Broadway, - New York City. 


















































SS% THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, July 7, 1910 


be wi fe tcriacanti cohen S KNIGHT 


T was near midnight. Miss Hyde had placed 


the new baby upon its mother’s arm, had | 


arranged the six older children in neat rows 
on the bed in the corner, and extracted a reluc- 
tant promise from the father to stand by till 
her return in the morning. Then she began to 
think about getting away from Cat Alley in 
the slums. The result was an instant fall of 
spirits at the prospect of going home unescorted. 

Katharine Hyde disliked being about alone in 
the night in a strange city ; imagination pictured 
her defenseless and thugs ranging hungrily. 
There were lights, to be sure, which only made 
it worse. You can only see how dark it is by 
electricity, which puts out your eyes and at the 
same time shows you terrible shapes lurking in 
all shadows. As she pinned on her hat, she 
longed for her native New Hampshire hill 
town. There, on moonless nights, a velvety 
blackness hid everything, even the ground, and 
one went unseen, unseeing and unafraid, the 
furred beasts too light of foot to make one 
jump. 

No question, however, but she must go. For 
an instant she thought of asking the man of the 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 





THE YOUNG ROUGH WAS NOT USED TO 
HAVING REFINED OLD LADIES 
RESTING ON HIM. 

house to escort her at least down the six flights 
to the street. A glance at his sulky face, still 
flushed from drink, and the words died on her 
tongue. He must not be exposed to further temp- 
tation. So she made her farewells in a hollow 
voice, for her spirits were now quite quelled 
by her own timidity, and began the descent. 

The first landing was in total darkness; so 
were the stairs. Why, she asked, as she felt 
her way blindly, had she ever undertaken to see 
her niece’s charge through childbirth? She 
was not a trained nurse, nor even a settlement 
worker ; she was a middle-aged country woman, 
afraid of city darkness and all its possibilities. 
As who would not be? she demanded fiercely 
of the shadows. And that young doctor,— 
who had boomed in and out of the chamber 
above like a burly fly too busy to light!—he 
was nothing short of inhuman to go off and 
leave her to crawl down those terrible, black, 
vilely smelling stairs alone! Her niece, she 
thought, liked him. Why, she could not 
imagine. Old Doctor Dean of Cherryvale would 
have waited to see her home, but these modern 
doctors! If ever he offered himself, she hoped 
Margaret would have the dignity to refuse him. 

From a room on the third landing came a 
sound of scuffling and laughing. As she crept 
past the door it flew open. She had touched 
the knob in her groping. A man sprang out. 
Seeing Miss Hyde’s little figure, he took her 
for a girl of his acquaintance, and caught her 
arm to draw her into the room. She-saw a 
very swarthy young fellow, with a pair of 
intensely black eyes. She quickly adjudged him 
“*Ttalian,’? and recalling Margaret’s ‘‘ They 
simply worship children, ’’ 
Italian word she knew, happily the right one, 
she believed, and offered it in propitiation. 

**Bambino! Bambino!’ she quavered, 
pointing up the stairs. 

‘‘Sure!’’? returned the sallow youth, affably, 
although he had already perceived his mistake. 
‘Dey’s t’icker’n t’eeves !”” 


Miss Hyde’s strength came back, and she | 


forced herself on. At the head of the next 
flight a second door flew open and a bent old 
man stepped out, razor in hand. He was de- 
claiming picturesquely, but his half-lathered 
and thoroughly slashed face sufficiently aec- 
counted for his language; and seeing a lady, | 
he immediately switched on a current of courtesy | 


BY LUCILE LOVELL 


drew forth the only | 


and passed her a ‘‘Good evening!’’ with the | 
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warmth of his race. Miss Hyde returned the 
salutation thankfully. She had expected to be 
slain; she was crowned with loving-kindness 
instead. ‘‘I do like the Irish!’’ she murmured. 

There were no more adventures, but the way 
became darker than ever, and as she cowered 
along, invisible forms brushed past her swiftly ; 
her knees began to shake, her eyes grew dim. 
She was going to faint! H 

She dared not do it! Exercising all her will, 
she grasped the iron balustrade ahd plunged 
desperately down the last steps and through the 
doorway. As she reached the pavement her 
voice released itself in an uncontrollable sob of 
relief. 

It was a perfectly still summer. night, close 
and hot. A few of the habitants of Cat Alley 


OS! BOSS BOSS BOSH 


° an earn money during vacation selling | 
Boys and Girls { Household Spec sialties. Write, en- 





lounged on the steps or against the dingy houses, 
but she passed along, apparently unnoticed, into 
the thoroughfare into which Cat Alley leads. 
She had not gone a hundred yards before she | 
heard the soft pad of stealthy feet. } 

As soon as her knocking heart would let her, | 
she listened and made out that they were fol- | 
lowing her. No, they were not merely the 
approaching footsteps of a belated pedestrian 
like herself; they were the furtive feet of the 
thug! She knew the difference. 

She looked along the line of deserted ware- 
houses. Notaray of light! She peered eagerly 





about her. There was not a living soul in 
sight. But when she tried to believe it was all 


imagination, she failed completely. Too terrified 
to go on, not daring to turn back and face the 
enemy, Miss Hyde scurried like a frightened 
chipmunk across the street, and saw, dead in | 
her way, a man. 

She stopped short, gazing in panic. Some- | 
body was there! But not the man who had 
been following—that was impossible! Before 
she could ask what she could do, she obeyed 
the instinct of the cornered, and ran for the 
nearest covert, and fairly threw herself into the 
arms of the man in the way. 

“Oh !’? she gasped. ‘‘I am glad to see you!’’ 

Then she caught one of his arms and clung 
there, and before he could shake her off, which 
he greatly desired, but somehow could not ed 
she had told him all. 

“Tam not afraid of anything at home,’’ ‘te! 
concluded, not wishing him to think she had 
not plenty of spirit for ordinary encounters. 
“It is only in this dreadful city.’’ 

Then she looked at her ‘‘rescuer.’’ She saw | 
a shabby fellow, with a heavy face. Not an | 
evil face, Miss Hyde thought, in her gratitude ; 
only somewhat sodden and hopeless. He was | 
visibly embarrassed—as well he might be; the | 
young rough was not used to having refined old | 
ladies resting on him for support, trusting him. | 
He longed to shake her off, yet hoped she} 
would not let go. 

“A great, big, splendid boy like you can’t 
understand being so frightened,’’ she said, 
laughing a little. ‘‘It is really silly, I know, | 
but I’m going to ask you to see me to my car.’’ 

He did not answer ; he could not find words, 
but he moved off with her readily. He felt 
very warm, very awkward, but secretly proud 
| of himself. He had meant to hold her up, but 
she had not given him a chance! And he was 
glad of it. Ina rush of friendliness he thought 
that if anybody saw him with the lady and 
ever gave him ‘‘any lip about it, he’d lay ’im 
out, if *twas Jeffries himself.’’ 

Meantime Miss Hyde was wondering how she 
could best express her gratitude. Whatever he 
was or was not, he had been kind to her, saved 
her life, perhaps, —for what might not that fol- 
lowing thug have done?—her purse, anyway, 
thought the innocent lady. 

“‘T haven’t time to thank you now, for I see 
my car coming,’’ she said, at last, “but won’t 
you come to see meat my farm in New Hamp- 
shire? I’m going back week after next, and 
you could go along with me. It’s real pretty 
there.’’ 

Still he was silent, but his defenses were 
broken, and as he took the hand she extended, 
he looked at her for the first time. 

‘‘Say,’’ he began, in a thick, eager voice, 
“if you go down to th’ alley again, nobody’!l 
make you any trouble. I’ll see to that.’ He 
spoke as one who puts up and sets down his 
|kind at will. ‘‘But if anybody should get 
fresh, all you’ve got to do is to jes’ tell ’em 
you’re Chelsea Jim’s lady.’’ 
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HIS HARD WORK. 


-" E men who have to toil for money,’’ | 
| sighed the gilded youth, passing his | 
hand wearily across his forehead, 

“we men who have to toil for our money — 
This was too much, says a writer in Tit-Bits, 
| for his hard-working companion. 

‘*Toil for money!’’ shouted his companion. 
‘Why, have you ever done a stroke of work 
in your life? I thought you got all your money 
| from your father ?’ 

“T ‘do,”’ sighed the youth. 
happen to know my father?” 











‘But do you 


closing 2-ct. stamp, to! Star Sales C Co., Dept. Y, Boston, Mass 








Abundant water for Pneumatic Tank 


kitchen, bath, in Cellar away 
laundry, lawn hose, from frost 
garden, stock. and dust. 


No matter where you live, whether on a hill or 
in a hollow, or how large or small your house 
may be, you need water, and if you live in the 
country, you need it for garden, lawn, stock, 
and fire protection 

Our Hydro-Pneumatie Water System meets 
every need at very low cost, and is the ideal 


Water System for 
Country Homes 


Cool, palatable water for drinking. Pressure 
supe rior to any elevated structure. 
1ave been in this business 24 years and 
have hundre ds of satisfied customers all over 
New England, to any of whom we shall be glad 
to refer you. 
Send for Book C and look the subject up. 
BRACKETT HAW & LUNT CO. 
62 (North) W ace Street, Boston. 











WINCHESTER 


BURNS ONLY FOUR 
TONS OF COAL 
IN A COLD PLACE. 


Brewer, Me. 

Smith & Thayer Co. 

Gentlemen. The No. 5 Hot 
Water Heater bought of wou 
—— by S. H.W. ood bur uv 
& Co., in November, 1894 
all you recommended it to be. 
is easily managed, and a won- 
der in its heating capacity. I 
hare burned only Sour tons of 
coal since November 20, and my 
house has been warm thi ough- 
out, and all inner doors open, 
as in summer. . 

Very truly yours, 





A CHILD CAN OPERATE THIS HEATER 
If you are going to build a new house — re 
place the old heater —or would like to know 
more about the ‘‘ Winchester,” 
Send us a postal card for catalogue, 
giving us the name of vour dealer, 
and mention this magazine 


SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, 


236 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 








Ask for 


Close’s Toasted 
Marshmallow 


Muffins 


Every schoolgirl knows how de- 
licious toasted marshmallows are. 

Close’s Toasted Marshmallow 
Muffinsare made of the most whole- 
some, deliciousingredientsafteran 
old-fashioned recipe that results in 
a most dainty candy. They can 
be used as a confection to be 
served at luncheon, picnics, re- 
ceptions, or eaten anywhere. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you addtess Dept. 1, giving us 
his name, and we will send you 
a free sample. 


The George Close Co. 


Cambridge, Mass. 

















BOYS AND 
LITTLE FELLOWS 


ODGE SHOES are made better 
and therefore give better satis- 
faction than any other shoe. 
Buy a paler and see the difference. 
If your dealer doesn’t sell Dodge 
Shoes, send your size with price, and 
we will see that you are supplied. 
Sizes 8 to 13%, $1.65. F-xrpress 
Sizes 1 to 5's, $2.25. Prepaid. 
BOY’S BOOK FREE. 
Tells how to make 
boats, and do lots of 
tricks, ete. Send 
name of your shoe 
dealer and get one. 


A. F. Dodge, 


THE BOYS’ 
SHOEMAKER, 


























Black or 
Tan Leather. 
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“Chief of them all.” 






o With Samoset. 

When you go ae ay for your vacation, if you want 
to find the pleasantest trails, the most fragrant 
odors, the most delicious sweets, go with Samoset 

Saimoset Chocolates are go different,their flavors 
80 new, 80 original, that they are both a surprise 
and a delight. They add the finishing touch to 
every good time 

Samoset Chocolates Co., 





tSoston, Mass. 








Gum 
not only stops tooth- 
A Swell Afair. ache instantly, but 
cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 
and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. 

There are imitations. See that you get 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. 

At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail 
Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, Ibe. 












We 


The 
| Premo Junior 


Camera. 


+ + 


ow eg a rg a ag 


Given to any Companion sub- 
scriber for one new subscription 
and 70 cts. extra. Price $2.00. 
Sent by express, charges in either 
case paid by receiver; or by mail 
for 20 cts. extra. 


HIS Premo is suitable for 
© all members of the family, 

and will take a picture 
2% x3% inches. Its opera- 
tion is very simple. Open the 
back, drop in a Premo Film 
Pack, close the back, and the 
Camera is loaded for exposure. 
No focusing —just point the 
Camera at any object, press the 
button, and the exposure is 
made. There are twelve films 
in each pack. VVhen one has 





been exposed, pull out a black 
paper and you are ready for 
the next. The Premo Junior 
has nickel-plated trimmings, a 
horizontal and vertical finder, 
two tripod screws, and a time 
and instantaneous shutter. It is 
a convenient size, 534 x4!» in- 
ches, and weighs ten ounces. 
Our Offer does not include the 
Film Pack. This will be in- 
cluded for 40 cents extra. It is 
not necessary to use the entire 
Pack; one or more exposed films 
may be removed at any time 
and Pack replaced in the Cam- 
era. This operation may be 
repeated until the films are 
exhausted. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY 
201 Columbus Ave., Boston 
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Famous, Failure-proof Freezer 
"motion WHITE MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 











Built to give the best 
maa service; to last a life- 
time; to freeze quick- 
ly and perfectly ; 
to give absolute . 
satisfactio 


“The White 
Mountain”’ is 
essentially a home 
freezer because it is 
failure-proof and does not 
get out of order. 


The remarkable triple motion 
machinery is simple; the full power of the 
turned crank is applied directly on the shaft 
which revolves the paddles; there is no lost power! 


More Ice Cream, Better Ice Cream 


is produced by the “White Mountain,” because the triple 
motion dasher whips up the freezing liquid into a fluffy, smooth 
mass. It greatly increases the original measure of ingredients. 


You should get the “freezer-at- 
home” habit and make delicious 
frozen desserts. They’re healthy Look 


and delightfully refreshing. , a 
Let us send you our booklet of trade mark 
recipes— ‘Frozen Dainties.’’ It’s on the 
a great aid in preparing desserts. wrapper. 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., 
Dept. H Nashua, N. H. 
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ELOQUENT IN THE HOME 








LWEBSTER 
—-FLOUR— 


The standard has been raised for the miller and the 
cook by the new food values and economy of this flour. 
“Better than the best” is not an idle phrase. Your best 
yet in bread will be bettered by DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR. Ifa bag of it used does not convince you, 
your grocer will refund the price. That’s Our Guarantee. 


All Dealers Can Supply You. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn. 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Barrels. 
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FOR THE 
Vacation Season 


AMP LIFE is considered by many one of the most delightful of 

summer recreations. The Wall Tents offered are particularly 
adapted for camping purposes. The material is 8-oz. duck, and 
the price includes poles and pins complete. Sent by express at 
receiver's expense. 
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Length and Breadth. Height of Tent. Height of Wall. Price of Tent. 


7 = 7_ feet. 7 feet. 3 feet. $ 6.00. 
7 x 9% feet. 7 feet. 3 feet. .00. 
944x12 feet. 7% feet. 3 feet. 12.00. 


TENT FLYS 








The regular Tent Fly, while not a necessity, will be found useful. 
In stormy weather it is a great protection, and in the heat of sum- 
mer it serves as an air shaft. We can supply Flys made of 8-oz. 
duck at one-half the price of the corresponding size tent. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 











WHEN closed the CLIMAX COUCH rests on but four 
casters, and may be easily moved in any direction. Pressing 
the foot on the lever opens the CLIMAX COUCH into a 
full size, comfortable bed, with a perfectly level surface and 
both head and foot rails for keeping the bedding in place. 


The fine springs of the CLIMAX COUCH afford perfect 
comfort and security. Such a bed is not a makeshift for 
one night, but an ideal bed for regular use. Try one in 
your own home, and you will never keep house again with- 
out a CLIMAX COUCH. 


Ask your regular dealer to show you the CLIMAX 
COUCH. If he shouldn’t happen to have it, write to us 
and we will tell you who has. 


Send for descriptive folder of the CLIMAX if you are a possible purchaser. 
U. S. SPRING BED CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 




















